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TOBEY  FURNITURE 


was  advertised  in  Chicago  newspapers  during  September,  1918 
in  the  proportions  indicated  by  the  following  chart: 
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During  September,  1918,  the  Daily  circulation  of  The  Chicago  Tribune — 427,397 — was 
52,829  greater  than  that  of  the  next  Chicago  Daily,  an  evening  paper.  The  Sunday  circulation 
of  The  Chicago  Tribune  during  September  was  104,407  greater  than  that  of  the  next  Sunday 
paper.  This  enormous  Tribune  circulation  persists  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  price  of  The  Daily 
Tribune  has  been  raised  from  ic  to  2c  and  the  price  of  The  Sunday  Tribune  from  5c  to  7c  in  the 
city  and  from  7c  to  loc  in  the  country.  It  is  only  natural  that  The  Chicago  Daily  Tribune  should 
receive  the  bulk  of  the  advertising  of  discriminating  purchasers  of  space. 
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PENNSYLVANIA 


The  Birthplace  of  the  cHmerkan  Fla^ 


Every  National  Advertiser  and  Manufacturer  should  recognize  the  tre¬ 
mendous  possibilities  of  enlarging  his  trade  through  the  use  of  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  Newspapers,  which  proverbially  produce  better  results  in  the  Keystone 
State  than  all  the  other  outside  mediums  combined. 

These  results  can  be  traced. 

Put  Pennsylvania  through  the  “Third  Degree.”  or  any  other  degree  of 
test,  and  it  will  come  through  with  honors. 

Analyze  its  population,  its  inclination  to  buy,  its  per  capita  wealth,  its 
mighty  industries,  its  unceasing  consumption  of  products  of  every  conceiv¬ 
able  character  and  its  loyalty  to  American  manufactured  goods. 

Pennsylvania  is  the  greatest  market  for  advertised  merchandise  in  the 
Union. 

It  is  producing  more  war  materials  than  any  other  state  and  is  making 
from  their  production  vast  sums  of  money. 

Pennsylvanians  are  too  busy,  too  patriotic  at  this  particular  time  to 
manufacture  goods  they  need  for  themselves. 

Thus,  in  a  large  measure,  they  are  dependent  upon  outside  manufactur¬ 
ers,  to  whom  they  will  gladly  and  generously  turn  if  given  an  invitation 
through  the  Newspapers  they  habitually  read,  morning  and  night. 

PENNSYLVANIA  TRADE  IS  WAITING  FOR  THE  LIVE  ADVER¬ 
TISER. 


Make  a  Bid  for  Your 
Progressive 


Net  Paid 

2,500 

;  0,000 

Circulation 

lines 

lines 

Allentown  Call  (M)  . 

...  22,175 

.03 

.03 

Altoona  Mirror  (E)  . 

...  22,265 

.04 

.04 

Altoona  Times  (M)  . 

...  14,940 

.025 

.02 

Altoona  Tribune  (M)  .  7,500 

Chester  Times  Sc  Republican 

.02 

.02 

(M  &  E)  . 

...  13,174 

.04 

.03 

Connellsville  Courier  (E) 

6.684 

.015 

.025 

Easton  Express  (E)  .... 

8.368 

.018 

.018 

Easton  Free  Press  (E)  .  . 

...  15,835 

.025 

.025 

Erie  Herald  (E)  . 

8.632 

.02 

.02 

Erie  Herald  (S) . 

8.491 

.02 

.02 

Harrisburg  Telegraph  (E) 

. . .  22,388 

.045 

.045 

Johnstown  Democrat  (M) 

9,841 

.03 

.025 

Johnstown  Leader  (E)  .  . 
Lancaster  Intelligencer 

6,718 

and 

.015 

.015 

News-Journal  (M&E) 

...  21,098 

.05 

.05 

Share  Through  These 
Newspapers. 


Net  Paid 
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10,000 

Circulation 

lines 

lines 

New  Castle  News  (E) . 

12,503 

.025 

.025 

Oil  City  Derrick  (M)  . 

6,135 

.023 

.018 

Philadelphia  Press  (M) . 

34,777 

.12 

.12 

Philadelphia  Press  (S)  . 

95,076 

.20 

.20 

Philadelphia  Record  (M)  .... 

123,277 

.25 

.25 

Philadelphia  Record  (S)  . 

133,680 

.25 

.25 

Pittsburgh  Dispatch  (M) . 

.12 

.08 

Pittsburgh  Dispatch  (Sj . 

-j  oi,zo3  >• 

.19 

.14 

Pottsville  Republican  (E)  .  .  .  . 

1  1,533  '^ 

.0329 

.0329 

Scranton  Republican  (M)  .  .  .  . 

28,331 

.07 

.06 

Scranton  Times  (£)  . 

35,344 

.08 

.07 

West  Chester  Local  News  (E)  . 

1 1,962 

.03 

.03 

Wilkes  barre  l  imes-Leader  (E) 

20,292 

.035 

.03 

York  Cazette  (M)  . 

15,026 

.03 

.03 

Government  statement  October 

1st,  1916. 
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SPECIAL  CABLE 

STOCKHOLM,  SWEDEN,  Oct.  28— Just  arrived.  Am  opening  Stock¬ 
holm  bureau.  All  set  for  hot  stuff  from  both  Russia  and  Germany. 

SANDBURG. 


Carl  Sandburg,  trained  newspaperman 
who  became  a  national  figure  through 
his  poetry,  has  been  sent  by  us  to  Stock- 
holm-where  it’s  a  running  jump  into 
either  Russia  or  Germany.  In  estab¬ 
lishing  Sandburg  at  this  important  lis¬ 
tening  post,  N.  E.  A.  puts  another  link 
in  the  chain  of  war  news  service  it  is 
stretching  across  Europe.  Watch  for 
Sandburg’s  news  stories  and  cables  ex¬ 
clusively  in  newspapers  taking  N.  E. 
A.’s  full  report. 

NEWSPAPER  ENTERPRISE 
ASSOCIATION 

A  Service — Not  a  Syndicate 
Lakeside  and  W.  Third  Cleveland,  O. 
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j  ** Concentration  is  the  Nation*s  If^atchword** 

The  Corn  Exchange  National  Bank 

i  ^ 

I  PHILADELPHIA 

in  an  adveitisement  in 

I  The  Philadelphia  Bulletin 

1 

I  I 

says :  ‘  The  total  exports  from  Philadelphia  for  the  four-year  period 

ending  June,  1914,  amounted  to  $280,000,000.  For  the  four-year  period 
ending  June,  19^8,  the  totals  were  $1,195,000,000,  an  increase  of  307%, 
while  the  avera  ;e  increase  for  the  whole  United  States  was  117%.” 

i 

i  Prosperity  is  the  keynote  in  Philadelphia.  If  you  w.  nt  a  quick  market  for  anything 

that  can  be  used  in  Philadelphia’s  thousands  of  hemes,  either  on  the  table  for  food  or  to 
meet  the  needs  of  man,  oman  and  child,  here’s  your  market,  and  now’s  the  time  to  enter  it. 

{  Dominate  Philadelphia,  create  maximum  impression  at  one  cost  by  concentrating  in 

the  newspaper  “Nearly  Everybody  Reads’’ — 

The  Philadelphia  Bulletin 

i  - 

I I  The  net  paid  average  circulation  of  **The  Philadelphia  Bulletin**  for 

September  y/  y/ ^  Copies 
was  a  Day 

li 

[!  (Third  largest  circulation  in  the  United  States) 

llj  The  Bulletin  is  the  only  Philadelphia  newspaper  that  prints  its  circulation  figures  regularly  every  day. 
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AMERICAN  EDITORS  RETURN  FROM  BRITISH  VISIT, 
INSPIRED  BY  ALLIES’  SPIRIT  FOR  VICTORY 

Found  King,  Noble  and  Commoner  Confident  of  Winning  War  and  Relying  Upon 
President  Wilson  in  Difficult  Negotiations— F.  W.  Kellogg,  One  of  the  Party, 
Shows  How  Newspapers  in  England  Prosper  Enormously — Britain 
and  France  Wish  American  Soldiers  to  Remain  and  Marry 


THEY  SPENT  TWO  MONTHS  IMBIBING  WAR  SPIRIT  OF  ALLIES. 

I.ieft  to  right.  Top  row:  F.  W.  Kellogg,  San  Francisco  Call;  Edward  J.  Wheeler,  Current  Opinion;  James  M.  Thomp¬ 
son,  New  Orleans  Item;  Dr.  Albert  Shaw,  Review  of  Reviews;  S.  J.  Duncan-Clark,  Chicago  Evening  Post. 

Middle  row:  Alfred  W.  Holman,  San  Francisco  Argonaut;  Charles  R.  Van  Hise,  President  University  of  Wisconsin; 
Edward  W.  Bok,  Ladies  Home  Journ^;  Ellery  Sedgwick,  Atlantic  Monthly;  L.  W.  Nieman,  Milwaukee  Journal. 

Bottom  row:  Mark  Sullivan,  Collier's  Weekly;  Richard  V.  Oulahan,  New  York  Times;  Charles  Hanson  Towne,  Mc¬ 
Clure’s  Magazine. 


Nine  weeks 
after  leaving 
this  country, 
guests  of  the  Brit¬ 
ish  Bureau  of  In¬ 
formation,  a  party 
of  American  edi¬ 
tors,  publishers, 
and  writers  re¬ 
turned  to  America 
last  Saturday.  On 
their  trip  they  saw 
the  war  not  only 
on  the  fighting 
lines,  but  war  in 
the  making.  They 
talked  with  a  king 
in  his  own  home, 
with  premiers, 
with  ministers, 
generals  and  sol¬ 
diers,  and  with 
what  are  general¬ 
ly  referred  to  as 
“the  common  peo¬ 
ple.”  They  saw 
them  all  at  their 
-work  —  the  king 
in  his  office,  the 
premiers  and  min¬ 
isters  In  their  caJb- 
inets,  the  generals 
and  the  soldiers  in 
their  camps  and 
actively  at  work 
pushing  the  Allied 
and  A  m  e  r  Ic  a  n 
arms  on  to  vic¬ 
tory,  and  the 
“common  people” 
bending  all  their 
energies  towards 
supplying  their 
intrepid  warriors 
with  the  muni¬ 
tions  of  battle. 

They  return  to 
their  homes  not 
only  with  a  broader  knowledge  of  what 
the  war  actually  mean.s  to  Great  Britain 
and  France  and  Belgium,  but  what  it 
means  and  will  mean  to  Germany,  to 
Austria,  and  to  their  allies;  and  to 
America  Itself  when  the  terrible  roar 
of  conflict  is  past,  when  the  shriek  of 
shell  and  the  burst  of  bomb  are  silent 
once  more,  and  the  pangs  of  war  give 
place  to  the  throes  of  rehabilitation; 
when  the  trying  times  of  readjustment 
call  for  as  much  patriotism,  as  much 
sacrifice,  as  much  quick  judgment  and 
intelligent  action  as  have  been  demand¬ 


ed  by  the  awful  tide  of  devastation  that 
has  peeled  France  and  Belgium  to  the 
bone,  depopulated  Great  Britain  of  the 
flower  of  their  manhood,  and  disrupted 
the  orderly  ctirrent  of  national  com¬ 
mercial  and  family  affairs  in  America, 
May  Effect  Great  Good 
If  they  can  convey  to  the  people  here, 
through  their  various  public  mediums, 
but  a  mere  half  of  what  they  have 
gathered  of  the  indomitable  spirit  of 
the  French  people  of  high  and  low  de¬ 
gree  and  their  determination  to  sacrifice 
life,  fortune,  and  all  but  sacred  honor 


to  the  Just  and  noble  cause  for  which 
they  are  fighting;  of  the  bulldog  tenac¬ 
ity  of  the  whole  British  people,  hanging 
on  with  firmly  clamped  Jaws  to  the 
l>nttle  for  freedom  and  right,  not  to 
loosen  until  the  last  German  trench  has 
been  passed  and  the  German  Emperor 
has  sued  humbly  for  such  terms  of 
peace  as  he  deserves;  of  the  cool  thor¬ 
oughness  with  which  the  American  sol¬ 
dier  is  prosecuting  his  new  trade  of 
war  to  make  secure  the  principles  of 
democracy  for  the  world — ^If  but  a 
moiety  of  this  can  be  sent  through 


their  channels  to 
the  American  pub¬ 
lic  he  effect  for 
good  will  be  In¬ 
calculable. 

In  the  party,  at 
starting,  were  El¬ 
lery  Sedgwick,  ed¬ 
itor  of  the  Atlan¬ 
tic  Monthly,  who 
remained  In  Eng¬ 
land  ;  Edward  W. 
Bok,  of  the  La¬ 
dies’  Home  Jour¬ 
nal;  S.  J.  Duncan- 
Clark,  of  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Evening 
Post;  Alfred  W. 
Holman,  of  the 
San  Francisco  Ar¬ 
gonaut;  F.  W. 
Kellogg,  of  the 
San  Francisco 
Call;  L.  W.  Nei- 
man,  of  the  Mil¬ 
waukee  Journal ; 
Richard  V.  Oula¬ 
han,  of  the  New 
York  Times;  Al¬ 
bert  Shaw,  of  the 
Review  of  Re¬ 
views;  James  M. 
Thomson,  of  the 
New  Orleans 
Item;  Cheis.  Han¬ 
son  Towne,  of  Mc¬ 
Clure’s  Magazine ; 
Charles  R.  Van 
Hise,  president  of 
the  University  of 
Wisconsin,  and 
Edward  J.  Wheel¬ 
er,  of  Current 
Opinion. 

Talking  over  his 
trip  with  EJprroR  & 
PUBUSHER,  F.  W. 
Kellogg,  publisher 
of  the  San  Francisco  Call,  spoke 
of  the  war  work  being  done  in  England 
and  Scotland. 

“I  was  amazed  at  what  I  saw,”  he 
declared.  “In  four  years  Great  Britain 
has  done  what  it  took  Germany  forty 
years  to  achieve.  The  United  State.s 
h.as  done  marvellously  well  in  the  brief 
lime  since  we  entered  the  war,  but  Eng¬ 
land  and  Scotland  have  done  better.  On 
the  Clyde,  where  the  great  shipbuilding 
plants  are  located,  there  Is  as  mueh 
work  going  on  as  in  all  the  ship  yards 
in  the  United  States.  We  saw  300 
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On  the  voyage  over,  a  Red  Cross  nurse,  skilful  with  the  pencil,  sketched 
individuals  of  the  party.  Arrived  on  the  other  side,  Mr.  Kellogg  took  the  draw¬ 
ings  with  the  intention  of  having  them  reproduced  in  a  brochure  for  a  sou¬ 
venir  for  each  member  of  the  party.  When  Lord  Northcliffe  saw  them,  how¬ 
ever,  he  insisted  upon  taking  the  task  oft  Mr.  Kellogg’s  hands.  He  had  a  hand¬ 
some  pamphlet  made  and  presented  copies  to  each  of  the  visitors.  Some  of  the 
drawings  are  reproduced  here. 


ways  there,  all  occupied  by  ships  in  the 
building,  and  being  turned  out  and 
launched  at  a  rate  almost  unbelievable. 

"In  the  munitions  plants  there  is  a 
hu.stle  that  vies  with  the  fastest  of  our 
American  factories,  which  opens  the 
\  i.sitors’  eyes  to  the  \igor  and  efficiency 
of  British  women,  and  which  certainly 
places  on  their  heads  the  deserved 
<Town  of  patriotism.  Row  on  row  of 
American  m.achinery  are  established  in 
great  liatteries,  and  at  them,  as  well  as 
at  Briti.sh-made  machines,  900,000  of  the 
women  of  that  country  daily  take  their 
places  in  order  that  their  men  may  risk 
and  lose  their  lives  in  battle.  We  saw 
.some  of  these  devoted  women,  wives, 
mothers,  and  sweethearts,  many  of  them 
of  gentle  blood,  handling  enormous 
l,500-rK)und  shells.  It  will  be  something, 
after  the  war  is  over,  to  have  been  a 
British  woman  munition  worker.  Han¬ 
ger  of  explosions  has  not  terrified  them, 
and  heavy  manual  labor  has  not  deter¬ 
red  them.  Their  spirit  is  hot  for  victory, 
and  the  part  that  America  is  taking  has 
added  to  their  strength  and  inCrea.sed 
their  determination. 

Same  in  the  Palace 

“Between  their  spirit  and  that  of  the 
palace  there  is  nothing  to  choose.  To¬ 
gether  with  another  group  of  American 
new.spaper  men,  we  were  taken  to  vi.sit 
King  George  at  Sandringham  Palace, 
about  eighty  miles  out  of  Ixindon.  The 
King  received  us  in  his  offlcte  in  Yorke 
House,  his  re.sidence,  with  as  little 
ceremony  as  one  would  expect  from  an 
ordinary  busine.ss  man.  •  Indeed,  his 
office  there  is  just  what  might  be  ex¬ 
pected  in  the  workroom  of  a  business 
man,  only  perhaps  a  little  more  inti¬ 
mate.  Its  walls  are  adorned  with  more 
pictures  than  we  are  accustomed  to  use. 
At  the  same  time,  I  noticed  that  two  of 
them  were  exactly  the  .®ame  as  two  that 
are  on  the  walls  of  my  own  office  at  the 
ranch  at  Altadcna. 

"This  was  at  the  time  when  Presi¬ 
dent  Wil.son  had  a.sked  the  Germans  in 
reply  to  their  reque.st  for  an  armistice, 
in  effect:  ‘With  whom  are  we  dealing; 
the  German  Emperor  or  the  German 
I>eople?  King  George  was  convinced 
that  the  situation  thus  created  was 
more  embarrassing  to  Germany  than  to 
England.  France,  or  America,  and  did 
not  he.sitate  to  make  his  attitude  known 
to  us. 

"We  were  agreeably  surprised  to  find 
that  King  George  was  much  like  other 
l>eople,  and  not  at  all  impressed  with 
his  own  dignity  and  importance.  He  is 
very  human,  and  has  a  keen  sense  of 
humor.  He  told  u.s  a  storj’  about  him¬ 
self  of  which  Lord  Northcliffe,  who  was 
with  our  party,  said:  ‘If  you  don’t  tell 
that  when  you  get  home.  I’ll  tell  it 
for  you.’  So  here  goes: 

“Who’s  ’That  Bug?” 

"The  King  had  been  talking  wltb 
Gen.  Pershing  and  Gen.  Bliss  in  the 
open  at  American  headquarters.  As  he 
’umed  to  go  away  he  heard  an  Ameri¬ 
can  soldier  say  to  another:  ‘Who’s  that 
bug?’  ‘Why,’  replied  his  bunkey,  ‘that’s 
the  King  of  England.’  ‘Well,’  was  the 
re.sponse,  ‘where’s  his  crown,  then?’ 

“The  King  told  the  story  with  droll 
humor  and  evident  glee.  Mr.  Bok,  as 
our  chuckles  subsided,  said: 

“  ‘You  know,  your  Majesty,  many  of 
our  boys  think  you  spend  most  of  your 
time  wearing  your  crown  and  carrying 
your  sceptre.’ 

’’  ‘Don’t  forget  my  ermine  robe,’  the 
King  came  back  with  a  laugh.  ‘Don’t 
forget  my  ermine  robe.’ 

“After  we  had  chatted  a  while  in  his 
office.  King  George  said  he  would  get 
his  hat  and  show  us  his  grounds.  Yorke 


House  was  given  to  him  by  his  father 
when  he  married,  and  has  been  his 
home  ever  since — just  a  plain  Britl.'di 
dwelling,  where  he  has  always  lived  and 
where  his  children  were  bom.  He  is 
\erj'  fond  of  it.  He  got  his  hat,  and, 
with  his  Queen  and  all  the  remainder 
of  his  family  that  were  at  home,  took 
us  about  just  like  the  owner  of  any 
other  country  place,  showed  us  nls 
flower  gardens,  his  hothouses,  his  dairy, 
and  his  horses. 

Confidence  in  Wilson 

"I  should  not  leave  this  brief  ref¬ 
erence  to  our  vi.sit  to  the  King  without 
telling  you  his  attitude  towards  Presi¬ 
dent  Wilson.  I  cannot  quote  the  King 
in  thi.s,  of  course,  but  I  assure  you  that 
be  believes  that  the  way  Mr.  Wil.son 
has  conducted  America’s  part  in  the 
war  has  been  ali  that  could  be  hoped 
lor  or  desired  by  Great  Britain.  King 
George  has  the  utmost  confidence  in  Mr. 
Wilson,  and  is  certain  that  he  will  han¬ 
dle  his  difficult  task  with  credit  to 
America  and  to  the  benefit  of  the  Allies. 

"Indeed,  let  me  say  right  now  that 
this  is  the  SJnit.ment  that  pervades  all 
England  and  the  wholi  of  France.  The 
leaders  and  the  people  of  both  coun¬ 
tries  feel  perfectly  secure  -with  Mr.  Wil¬ 
son  occupying  the  chief  plaoa  in  the 
negotiations.  It  would  be  but  natural 
if  the  French  should  hesitate  about 
leaving  the  nrinclpal  part  in  the  set¬ 
tlement  that  is  to  come  to  the  £higlish; 
and  equally  natural  that  the  British 
should  feel  the  same  reluctance  to  hav¬ 
ing  their  affairs  .settled  by  the  French; 
but  it  is  a  fact  which  made  us  all 
proud  of  our  ratlonalitj  that  both  Eng¬ 
land  and  France  ara  willing  for  the 
chief  part  in  the  settlement  to  be  taken 
by  America.  It  is  this  common  senti¬ 
ment  that  emphasizes,  to  me,  the  words 
of  President  Wil.son  when  he  asked  the 
American  people  to  support  him  with  a 
Democratic  Congress  at  next  Tuesday’s 
election.  America  might  understand  a 
di\ided  sentiment,  anc,  perhaps,  value 
it;  but  the  French  and  British  would 
take  it  as  a  repudiation  of  Mr.  Wil¬ 
son — and  the  Germans  as  much  more 
in  its  fancied  meaning. 

Met  Lloyd  George 

“The  day  after  our  visit  to  the  King 
we  met  Lloyd  George  at  a  luncheon 
given  for  us  in  London.  The  Premier 
impressed  me  as  most  active  and  alert 
mentally.  He  has  a  charming  manner 
and  a  magnetic  personality.  He  an¬ 
swered  easily  and  freely  every  question 
we  asked,  and  with  e  most  open  and 
frank  manner.  He  is  confident  that 
the  end  of  the  war  is  in  sight,  and  he 
assured  us  that  any  attempt  by  Ger¬ 
many  to  break  the  Entente  of  England 


and  France  would  fail.  He  also  has 
the  utmo.st  and  implicit  confidence  in 
Prasident  Wilson’s  Integrity  and  ability. 
At  the  same  time,  he  assured  us  that 
Mr.  Wilson  never  tc  )k  a  step  without 
previou.sly  communicating  with  both 
French  and  Englisli,  but  that  the 
President’s  answers  to  Germany  had 
been  so  cleverly  prepared  and  his  use 
of  the  English  language  so  able,  that 
neither  French  nor  British  had  found  it 
necessary  to  suggest  the  change  of  a 
single  word. 

"Of  course  we  went  to  the  battle- 
front  in  France.  We  were  about  three 
miles  behind  the  extreme  front,  but 
that  is  only  a  sho.’t  distance  in  this 
war.  We  were  actually  undar  fire  for 
ten  days.  We  met  Gen.  Pershing  and 
Gen.  Bliss,  and  saw  cur  big  guns  fired 
at  the  enemy,  who  was  invisible  to  us, 
of  course.  We  saw  a  great  deal  of  the 
American  soldiers  there,  too,  and  a 
more  cheerful,  determined  lot  of  fight¬ 
ers  it  would  be  difficult  to  imagine.  We 
saw  a  terrain  of  160  square  miles  over 
which  battle  raged  continuously  for 
montha  Before  th2  war  there  were 
sixty  towns  and  villages  in  this  section. 
Now  not  only  is  there  no  village  there, 
but  every  vestige  of  every  village  has 
been  destroyed  by  shell  fire;  so  much 
80  that  even  the  paving  stones  of  the 
streets  have  been  torn  up  and  scattered, 
and  not  a  single  ‘tree  remains  in  the 
whole  vast  expanse. 

Want  Americans  to  Stay 

"Speaking  of  the  American  troops 
brings  to  mind  a  problem  that  our 
American  women  will  have  to  face 
after  the  war.  High  and  low  in  Great 
Britain  and  France  are  singing  the 
praises  of  our  soldiera  not  only  as 
fighters,  but  as  men.  Our  boys  have 
made  a  warm  place  for  themselves 
among  the  peoples  of  both  countries, 
and  nothing  fair  will  be  lacking  in  an 
effort  to  keep  a  gtxid’v  number  of  them 
there  after  the  war  iJ  over. 

“Think.  England  has  lost  1,900,000 
men  in  the  war  and  France  has  sacri¬ 
ficed  2,000,000.  Their  v/omen  have  lived 
on.  What  are  they  to  do  for  husbands, 
these  women  who  af'a  of  marriageable 
age  now?  It  is  concerning  even  the 
nobility  of  both  countries  not  a  little. 
A  French  countess  talked  with  me 
about  it  with  the  utmost  frankness, 
saying  that  before  th.j  war  France  had 
2,000,000  more  women  than  she  had 
men,  and  now  th  ;re  were  twice  as 
many  as  that.  She  was  concerned  about 
the  perpetuation  of  her  race,  and  said 
she  hoped  that  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  our  soldiers  would  determine  to 
make  their  homes  in  FYance  after  the 
was  was  ovijr.  ‘They  are  the  finest 


men  God  ever  produced,’  she  declared, 
‘and  our  women  need  them  for  hus¬ 
bands.’ 

“In  Flngland  it  is  the  same.  Lady 
Sybil  Grey,  daughter  of  Fieri  Grey,  with 
many  others  of  her  class.  Is  interesting 
herself  in  preparing  for  the  care  of 
American  soldiers  after  the  war,  hoping 
that  they  may  take  up  their  homes  in 
England  and  marry  English  women. 
Many  of  our  boys  will  be  educated  in 
England,  under  the  plan  authorized  by 
Congress.  They  will  be  accepted  in  the 
best  homes  in  England,  and  will  find 
no  barriers  of  caste  piohibiting  them 
from  access  to  the  be.s*  British  families. 
Some  of  them  will  remain  there  and 
marry.  The  war  has  changed  many 
things,  and  this  is  one  of  them.  It  is 
no  longer  a  question  of  impoverishing 
British  and  F’rench  noblemen  coming 
to  America  to  marry  oui  wealthy  girls, 
but  of  keeping  our  American  boys  over 
there  to  marry  rich  British  and  FYench 
girla” 

Newspapers  Prosperous 

Naturally,  Mr.  Kellogg  paid  consider¬ 
able  attention  to  the  newspaper  situa¬ 
tion  in  England.  He  brought  hack  with 
him  a  file  of  newspapers  covering  the 
full  period  of  the  party’s  stay  in  Great 
Britain. 

“The  British  newspaper  is  smaller 
now  than  it  was  before  the  war,’’  he 
said,  as  he  showed  some.  “Paper  l.s 
scarce  and  very  deal.  Nevertheless, 
they  are  all  making  big  money.  For 
one  thing,  advertising  rates  have  been 
trebled  and  the  papers  are  selling  more 
space  than  ever  before  The  Mail,  for 
instance,  gets  $1  a  Uae  for  ads,  and  the 
other  papers  charge  three  gruineas— 
call  it  $15 — ^an  inch.  Everybody  has  an 
unusual  supply  of  money  to  .spend  be¬ 
cause  of  war  work,  and  the  people  who 
have  something  to  sell  are  getting  rich. 
Those  who  have  names  that  they  wish 
to  keep  before  the  public  are  adver¬ 
tising  freely,  even  though  they  can 
produce  none  of  the  goods  they  keep 
speaking  of.  They  and  their  names — 
their  good  will — will  i-c  more  firmly  im¬ 
pressed  upon  the  people  than  ever,  and 
they  will  be  more  firmly  entrenched  in 
public  knowledge  than  they  were  be¬ 
fore  the  war. 

“Selfrldge,  the  great  London  depart¬ 
ment  store  merchant,  told  me  he  was 
buying  all  the  space  the  papers  would 
sell  him,  and  that  his  store  did  double 
the  business  in  1918  that  it  did  last 
year.  He  is  building  an  addition  to 
his  estaiblishment  twite  as  large  as  his 
old  place,  with  a  tower  on  It  that  will 
be  the  highest  jKiint  Ir.  London. 

"Here  is  a  copy  of  the  Dally  Mail — 
four  pages,  six  columns  to  the  page. 
It  has  $2,609  worth  cf  advertising  on 
its  front  iiage  alone.  Lord  Northcliffe 
told  me  it  was  earning  $1,300,000  a  year 
net.  Here  is  a  copy  of  the  London 
Chronicle — six  pages  of  seven  columns 
each.  It  has  17  columns  of  advertising, 
154  inches,  at  3  guineas  an  inch.  This 
is  the  paper  that  was  sold  recently  for 
$10,000,000,  of  which  $5,000,000  was  for 
real  estate  and  $5,000,0OC  for  the  paper. 
In  the  United  Statss  a  paper  of  the 
same  class  would  not  bring  $100,000,  be¬ 
cause  it  would  not  have  the  same  earn¬ 
ing  capacity  here.  It  sells  for  2  cents 
and  mokes  money  on  circulation  alone. 

$14,000  in  One  Issue 

“Take  the  Sunday  Times.  This  one 
has  12  pages  of  7  columns  each,  and 
there  are  42  columns  of  advertising  in 
it  at  3  guineas  an  inch — approximately 
$14,000  worth  of  advertising;  and  it 
sells  for  4  cents  a  copy.  Here  is  the 
Sunday  Obserxer,  10  pages  of  7  col¬ 
umns  each.  It  has  .31  columns  of  ads. 

{Concluded  on  page  10) 
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BRAINARD  TELLS  STORY  OF  THE  LONG  TRAIL 
LEADING  FROM  OBSCURITY  TO  POWER 

Now  President  of  Harper  &  Brothers,  Syndicate  and  Newspaper  Magnate,  He  Was 
"Busting”  Bronchos  at  Age  of  Fourteen— Met  Fire-Tests  of  a  Varied  Newspaper 
Career,  Getting  Into  the  Book  Publishing  Business  by  the  Advertising 
Route — His  One  Hobby  Is  Helping  Young  Men  to  "Find  Themselves” 


(  IHNTON  T.  BRAINAF 

At  the  age  of  fourteen  he  was 
“busting"  bronchos  and  driving  a 
stage  coach  out  in  Colorado.  Now 
he  is  president  of  Harper  &  Brothers, 
America’s  olde.st  publishing  house; 
president  of  the  McClure  syndicate,  the 
Wheeler  syndicate,  the  Washington 
Herald,  and  managing  director  of  the 
publishing  house  of  Bigelow  &  Brown. 
He  has  not  yet  reached  the  crest  of  his 
r'ossibilities.  He  gathers  Increased 
momentum  with  added  responsibilities. 
Vie  has  travelled  far — yet  the  journey  is 
young.  His  name  is  Clinton  T. 
Brainard. 

Hditor  &  Publisher  has  succeeded, 
after  proper  persistence,  in  getting  Mr. 
Brainard  to  tell  something  about  him¬ 
self.  The  story  is  a  romance  of  effort 
find  achievement,  of  obstacles  faced  and 
fought,  and  overcome;  of  a  man  with 
an  unconquerable  will  and  spirit.  It  is 
a  story  of  an  American,  by  an  Ameri¬ 
can,  and  for  Americans. 

It  is  best  told  in  his  own  words: 

“I  was  bom  a  good  many  years  ago," 
■said  Mr.  Brainard;  "so  many  that  I  am 
not  going  to  tell  you — In  Colorado.  I 
happened  to  remark  once,  during  my 
first  year  at  Harvard,  that  I  was  about 
the  first  white  child  bora  in  northern 
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Colorado:  ever  .since  then  1  have  been 
ettempting  to  live  down  the  name  of 
'White  Child,’  by  which  I  am  called  by 
my  classmates — much  more  often  than 
by  my  right  name. 

"My  father  and  mother  crossed  what 
was  then  called  the  Great  American 
Desert,  on  the  way  to  California,  in  a 
wagon-train.  They  decided  to  stay 
where  the  city  of  Denver  is  now  located 
and  spend  the  winter  of  1859.  My 
father  took  up  a  farm,  and  they  never 
got  to  California.  I  spent  my  young 
days,  from  the  time  I  was  seven  years 
cld  to  fifteen,  in  Boulder. 

"This  mining  town  was  the  supply 
point  for  all  the  big  mining  camps  of 
the  northern  part  of  the  State.  My 
father  ran  a  couple  of  stage  lines,  a  big 
livery  stable,  and  kept  a  typical  mining 
camp  hotel.  I  ran  riot  among  the  cow¬ 
boys,  stage-drivers,  and  mule-skinners 
until  I  was  fifteen  years  old.  I  at  the 
age  of  fourteen  was  ‘busting’  bronchos 
and  driving  stage  coaches  and  had  never 
seen  a  railroad  train. 

"And  here’s  where  I  imagine  the 
human  Interest  story,  which  Editor  & 
Publisher  wants,  comes  in.  A  great 
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impression  wa.s  mdde  upon  me — not 
only  for  the  time  being,  but  one  which 
was  to  last  during  my  life — by  a  young 
man  named  Samuel  F.  Jones.  Jones 
had  come  from  Cincinnati.  He  crossed 
my  trail  at  the  early.  Impressionable 
age.  He  had  had  a  fuss  with  his  parents 
about  the  girl  he  wanted  to  marry,  and 
had  gone  West  to  .seek  his  fortune. 
Jones  was  a  graduate  of  Harvard  Uni¬ 
versity  and  the  Harvard  Law  School. 
He  came  to  my  father’s  hotel  and  soon 
my  father  made  him  the  night  clerk. 

"The  entire  basement  of  the  hotel  was 
a  big  saloon  and  poolroom,  and  there 
were  all  kinds  of  gambling — roulette, 
faro,  keno.  Half  of  the  first  floor  was 
a  big  barroom.  This  business,  in  justice 
to  my  father,  I  want  to  say,  was  rented 
by  him  to  outsiders. 

“Jones  soon  began  talking  to  my 
father  and  mother,  and  the  result  was 
that  they  bundled  me  up  and  sent  me 
as  far  away  as  they  could  to  get  me 
out  of  that  atmosphere.  My  destina¬ 
tion  was  Vermont  Academy,  Saxton’s 
River,  Vt.  In  a  few  years  I  was  ready 
for  college,  but  my  father  lost  all  the 
money  he  had. 

"At  this  time  I  went  to  work  on  the 
Itocky  Mountain  News  under  Col.  John 
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A.  Arkins,  and  was  sent  up  to  Butte 
City,  Mont.,  for  that  paper,  and  wrote  up 
the  famous  Anaconda,  Alice,  and  other 
mines.  After  I  returned  I  had  an  offer 
to  go  to  work  on  the  Hot  Springs  (Ark.) 
Daily  Sentinel,  owned  by  Ellis  Wool- 
man.  In  a  .short  time  I  changed,  as  all 
newspaper  men  do  (because  of  more 
money!),  and  went  to  the  Hot  Springs 
Daily  News.  In  my  new  location  I  was 
also  special  correspondent  for  the  St. 
Louis  Post  Dispatch,  the  Memphis  Ap¬ 
peal  Avalanche,  and  the  Chicago  Inter- 
Ocean. 

*’1  hope  you  will  not  think  I  am 
boasting,  but  Jones  had  instilled  in  me 
the  thought  that  I  never  let  die,  and 
that  was  that  I  must  have  will-powesi 
to  somehow  get  through  Harvard  Uni¬ 
versity.  Within  that  year  I  saved  over 
8500,  and  in  the  fall  I  registered  in  Har¬ 
vard  with  a  little  over  $400,  not  know¬ 
ing  where  any  more  money  was  coming 
from.  Through  the  Influence  of  Sen¬ 
ator  Mark  Smith  and  (Jen.  James  W. 
Husted,  Speaker  of  the  New  York  As- 
.sembly,  who  had  known  me  as  a  boy,  I 
got  a  letter  of  Introduction  to  Jamea 
Gordon  Bennett  and  a  railroad  pass  from 
Boston  to  New  York.  My  idea  was  to 
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<10  some  newspaper  work  in  my  sum¬ 
mer  vacation,  and  1  thought  if  I  could 
get  on  one  of  the  big  New  York  news¬ 
papers  as  Saratoga  correspondent  that 
I  could  make  money  enough  to  help 
me  through  college. 

Mr.  Rieck's  Judgment  of  Men 
“At  this  time  I  became  well  acquaint¬ 
ed  with  Charles  H.  Taylor,  jr.,  of  the 
Boston  Globe,  a  classmate  of  mine,  and 
I  much  appreciate  all  he.  A-  A.  Fowle, 
managing  editor  of  the  Globe,  and  Gen. 
Taylor  did  for  me.  I  thought  I  w'ould 
be  able  to  go  to  Saratoga,  which  was 
then  the  greatest  of  all  summer  resorts. 
Getting  a  'staff  card’  from  the  Boston 
Globe,  I  came  to  New  York  to  see  Mr. 
Bennett,  to  present  a  letter  that  I  had 
leceived  from  Gen.  Husted.  I  didn’t 
meet  Mr.  Bennett,  but  I  did  meet 
Maurice  Minton,  and  sitting  by  his  side 
was  a  young  man  by  the  name  of  Rieck. 
Mr.  Minton  thought  my  application  was 
pretty  much  of  a  joke,  and  said:  ‘What, 
a  young  freshman  at  Harvard  repre¬ 
senting  the  New  York  Herald  at  Sara¬ 
toga!’  I  think  the  best  salesmanship 
talk  that  I  ever  made  was  here,  but  it 
didn’t  go.  As  I  was  leaving,  Mr.  Rieck 
<-alled  me  back,  and  through  his  in¬ 
fluence  I  was  given  a  try  at  the  position. 

“For  the  next  four  summers,  and  for 
a  year  after  I  graduated,  I  represented 
not  only  the  Boston  Globe,  the  Cincin¬ 
nati  Enquirer,  the  Rocky  Mountain 
News,  the  Philadelphia  Press,  but  the 
New  Yoik  Herald  in  Saratoga.  During 
the  college  sea.son  I  represented  the  New 
York  Herald  and  the  Telegram  at  Har¬ 
vard.  After  I  graduated  I  was  wild  to 
get  back  to  the  West.  I  did  a  lot  of 
■special  stories  on  mining  camps  for  the 
Herald,  the  St.  T^o’.iis  Post  Dispatch, 
and  a  string  of  other  papers.  At  this 
t;me,  while  in  Colorado,  1  came  in  con¬ 
tact  with  Cy  Warm-ni.  Elbert  Hubbard, 
lx»n  Hartigan,  Lute  Bickford,  B.  E. 
Bradley,  now  publisher  of  the  St.  Louis 
Star;  Lon  MacDonald,  who  was  recent¬ 
ly  managing  editor  of  my  paper  in 
Washington,  and  .'i  host  of  others. 

“These  were  the  good  old  days  that 
have  pa-s.sed.  I  worked  on  the  Rocky 
Mountain  News,  the  Denver  Timc.s,  and 
the  Republican.  Then  I  started  East, 
evorking  for  a  short  time  on  the  Omaha 
World-Herald,  and  later  on  the  Omah  i 
Bee.  In  1887  the  lure  of  New  York 
i-alled  me. 

“I  thought  I  would  like  to  stay  in 
tJalveston  during  the  winter — this  was 
in  January — so  I  went  to  the  Galveston 
News  and  saw  the  managing  editor  and 
the  business  manager,  and  offered  my 
services  for  $25  a  week,  but  it  couldn’t 
l;e  done.  I  offered  to  work  for  $20,  but 
it  was  not  heard.  I  then  went  to  the 
Houston  Po.st  and  got  two  of  the  heads 
of  the  paper  together,  but  ‘nothing  do¬ 
ing.'  Ten  days  later  I  landed  in  New 
Y’ork  with  less  than  $1C. 

Breaking  Into  New  York  Field 

“I  may  have  a  defective  memory  In 
.some  things,  but  one  place  I  shall  never 
forget — 313  West  31st  Street,  New  York 
city,  and  here,  for  $8.50  a  week,  1  got 
my  room,  which  was  on  the  top  floor, 
with  my  breakfasts  and  dinnera  At 
that  time  I  knew  around  Park  Row  the 
best  place  to  get  the  most  for  your 
money  at  luncheon  time. 

“I  broke  my  last  $5  bill  before  I  could 
make  a  managing  editor,  city  editor,  or 
business  manager  sit  up  and  take  notice. 

“During  the  next  few  years  the  first 
man  to  give  me  a  real  start  was  Brad¬ 
ford  Merrill,  then  Sunday  editor  of  the 
New  York  American,  to  whom  I  am  very 
much  indebted  in  a  great  many  ways. 
In  the  next  few  years  I  worked  on  the 
World,  the  Times,  the  Herald,  and  read 


copy  on  the  Mail  under  Jack  Spurgeon, 
who  is  now  editor  o'f  the  Philadelphia 
l-’ublic  Ledger. 

“1  had  sold  some  stories  while  I  was 
working  on  the  Times  to  J.  I.  C.  Clark, 
who  was  then  Sunday  editor  of  the 
Herald.  These  were  printed  in  color, 
and  they  paid  me  double  rates.  At  this 
particular  time  I  had  just  sold  a  story 
to  Leslie’s,  and  one  to  some  other 
magazine.  I  was  real  fussed  about  how 
well  I  was  doing.  One  night,  sitting  in 
the  reporters’  room  talking  about  it — I 
think  I  had  three  different  Sunday 
stories  in  the  paper — a  reporter  said; 
‘Brainard,  you’re  stuck  on  yourself.  You 
can’t  write  a  little,  and  I  think  there  are 
a  dozen  fellows  here  that  can  write 
rings  around  you  and  not  half  try.  You 
have  a  lot  of  ideas  and  get  them  over, 
that’s  all.  You  are  a  business  man,  and 
don’t  know  it.  Why  don’t  you  do  adver¬ 
tising?'  I  said:  ‘What  kind  of  adver¬ 
tising?’  He  replied:  ‘Department  store 
advertising.’ 

Plunging  Into  Advertising 
“By  chance  I  met  George  Hough 
Perry,  then  advertising  manager  for 
Wanamaker’s,  and  for  the  next  few 
jears  I  wrote  Wanamaker’s  book  ad¬ 
vertising.  This  put  me  in  touch  with 
the  firm  of  Merrill  &  Baker,  which  had 
branch  offices  in  Pittsburgh,  Atlanta, 
Boston,  and  Chicago. 

“It  might  interest  you  to  know  that 
I  had  to  have  this  advertising  in  book 
experiences  entirely  forced  on  me.  I 
was  the  first  one  to  criticise  Wana¬ 
maker’s  advertising  and  Mr.  Perry 
asked  me  why  it  was  bad.  I  told  him, 
and  he  suggested  that  I  write  some  ads 
that  were  good.  I  said  I  never  had 
written  an  ad  in  my  life,  but  that  I 
would  try.  A  few  w’eeks  later  I  was 
writing  the  advertising.  I  was  offered 
more  money  than  I  made  working  on 
the  newspapers,  and  did  not  have  to 
work  nights.  Soon  I  was  writing  ad¬ 
vertising  for  books  of  all  kinds  and  de¬ 
scriptions,  as  well  as  looking  after  the 
manufacturing,  wholesaling,  and  branch 
offices. 

“After  a  number  of  years  with  Mer¬ 
rill  &  Baker,  running  various  depart¬ 
ments,  I  went  into  the  publishing  busi¬ 
ness  on  my  own  account  as  C.  T. 
Brainard  &  Co.,  at  425  Fifth  Avenue.  I 
was  interested  at  this  time  in  two  other 
unimportant  book-publishing  concerns, 
but,  as  every  one  knows,  the  man  who 
has  once  been  in  the  newspaper  busi¬ 
ness  goes  back  to  it  sooner  or  later. 

I  had  kept  my  eye  for  several  years  on 
the  McClure  Newspaper  Syndicate;  and 
I  thought  that  if  I  could  get  control  of 
that  business  I  could  do  big  things  with 
it.  So,  a  number  of  years  ago,  I  pur¬ 
chased  it,  and  it  has  been  very  success¬ 
ful  ever  since.  About  five  or  six  years 
ago  I  purchased  the  Washington  Her¬ 
ald,  intending  to  spend  the  rest  of  my 
days  in  Washington,  only  coming  to 
New  York  now  and  then  to  look  after 
the  syndicate  and  the  job-printing  plant 
at  Bush  Terminal,  Brooklyn,  which  the 
syndicate  owna 

“I  w'as  made  a  very  flattering  offer 
to  go  to  Harper  &  Brothers  as  trea¬ 
surer.  That  was  a  few  years  ago,  and 
after  three  years  I  was  made  president. 

“Now  you  have  the  whole  story.  It  is 
not  of  very  much  interest  to  any  one 
but  myself.  You  have  it,  do  what  you 
want  with  it.” 

His  One  Fad 

Mr.  Brainard  was  asked  to  tell  about 
a  fad  which  his  boyhood  friend  Jones 
had  instilled  into  him. 

Mr.  Brainard  smiled  “That  is  noth¬ 
ing  more  or  less  than  this:  In  looking 
backwards  you  will  see  that  if  it  had 
not  been  for  Jones,  I  probably  would  be 


a  stage-driver  to-day  or  be  running  a 
hotel  out  in  the  Far  West  some  place. 

“I’ve  never  been  strong  on  heredity, 
old  families,  etc.,  that  we  hear  so  much 
about.  I  believe  a  fellow  should  be 
measured  by  the  distance  he  travels  in 
life,  taking  the  circumstances  in  con¬ 
sideration.  You  know,  we’re  not  re- 
.sponsible  for  our  ancestors — they  were 
thrust  upon  us,  but  we  are  responsible 
for  what  we  do,  what  we  ourselves  can 
do,  and  what  we  don’t.  The  most  val¬ 
uable  parts  of  old  families  as  a  rule  are 
like  the  roots  of  great  trees — all  under 
ground. 

“I’ve  always  thought  that  a  fellow 
would  be  doing  his  bit  in  this  world  if 
he  could  start  young  people  right,  just 
as  Jones  of  Harvard  had  done  for  me. 
It  is  in  trj  ing  to  do  this  that  T  have 
had  the  most  satisfaction,  more  than 
in  writing  or  whatever  business  success 
I  have  had.  It  is  the  human  side  of 
life  and  its  struggles  which  appeals  to 
me.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  I  am 
more  proud  of  having  been  instrumen¬ 
tal  in  getting  a  number  of  young  peo¬ 
ple  started  in  life,  so  that  they  may 
get  more  out  of  life.  I  envy  a  man  who 
starts  young  people  right  and  can  in¬ 
spire  them. 

‘'Everett  Jansen  Wendell,  who  re¬ 
cently  passed  away  in  the  service  of  his 
country  in  Paris,  a  Harvard  man  of 
1884,  is  the  man  I’ve  envied.  He  picked 
up  poor  boys  in  the  street  and  made 
something  of  them.  A  one-time  Gov¬ 
ernor  of  Alaska,  a  Congressman  from 
Tennessee,  and  another  from  Texas  were 
boys  whom  Wendell  found  homeless  on 
the  East  Side  of  New  York.  He  sent 
them  to  his  farm  and  became  a  father 
to  them,  got  them  started  right,  wdth 
the  most  wonderful  results  which  I 
have  mentioned.” 

It  has  been  said  that  a  man  may 
be  measured  by  his  fads.  This  big  man, 
with  smiling  blue  eyes,  would  probably 
not  object  to  having  that  test  applied 
to  him.  _ 


FINDS  NEWSPAPER  ADS  PAY. 


East  and  Middle  West  Mediums  Bene¬ 
fit  Men'hants  on  Pacific  Coast 

Portland,  Ore.,  October  28. — ^Products 
of  the  Pacific  Northwest  that  are  being 
advertised  nationally  through  newspa¬ 
pers  are  reaping  substantial  benefit,  ac¬ 
cording  to  C.  P.  Constantine,  of  Botsford, 
Constantine  &  Tyler,  advertising  agents, 
Portland  and  Seattle.  Mr.  Constantine 
has  just  returned  from  an  extended  trip 
through  the  East  and  Middle  West, 
made  especially  to  see  how  advertised 
products  from  Oregon  and  Washington 
were  being  received  in  those  districts. 

“We  knew,  of  course,  what  the  sales 
of  these  products  were,”  said  Mr.  Con¬ 
stantine.  “What  I  was  particularly  in¬ 
terested  in  finding  out  was  how  well 
these  commodities  were  known  to  the 
public  and  whether  our  markets  would 
be  permanent,  or  the  present  demand 
was  .simply  the  result  of  war  conditions. 

“I  am  convinced  from  what  I  saw 
that  national  newspaper  advertising  is 
paying  in  a  big  way  every  Pacific  North¬ 
west  manufacturer  who  uses  it.  Most 
of  the  markets  are  remote  from  our 
States  and  in  this  way  only  can  our 
standard  products  be  brought  to  pub¬ 
lic  attention.  I  find  that  those  arti¬ 
cles  which  have  been  most  exploited 
are  well  and  favorably  known  to  the 
public  and  that  the  present  demand  is 
in  excess  of  production.  I  am  urging 
our  clients  to  keep  up  their  campaigns 
because,  while  the  demand  may  be  ex¬ 
cessive  now,  it  is  only  by  a  continuous 
education,  conducted  through  advertis¬ 
ing  columns,  that  they  can  expect  to 
extend  and  hold  permanent  markets.” 


U.  S.  TAKES  CONTROL 
OF  NEWS  PRINT 


Notifies  Manufacturers  to  Make  No  Ship¬ 
ments  After  Nov.  15  Without  Permit 
Except  for  Contract,  and  None 
After  December  1 


The  Government  will  take  over  con¬ 
trol  of  the  supply  of  newsprint  of  the 
country  on  November  15,  according  to  a 
telegram  received  yesterday  by  paper 
mills  throughout  the  United  States. 

The  telegram  is  explicit  in  its  in¬ 
structions  to  paper  manufacturers,  de¬ 
tailing  with  exactness  how  they  must 
act.  The  text  of  the  telegram,  which 
seems  to  presage  allotments  for  news¬ 
papers,  follows: 

“Owing  to  critical  manufacturing 
conditions  the  War  Industries  Board 
considers  It  necessary  to  control  and 
locate  newsprint  tonnage. 

“You  are  hereby  directed  to  make  no 
shipments  after  November  15  without 
a  permit  from  this  office,  excepting 
shipments  of  tonnage  applying  on 
existing  contracts;  and  after  December 
1  to  make  no  shipments  either  on  con¬ 
tract  tonnage  or  current  tonnage  with¬ 
out  a  permit. 

“Send  immediately  by  mail  complete 
detailed  list  of  unfilled  specifications, 
giving  names,  tonnage,  and  order 
dates  for  shipment,  and,  if  known,  cus¬ 
tomers’  tonnage  requirements,  and  fol¬ 
low  same  with  a  list  of  all  new  orders 
received  from  day  to  day. 

“(Signed)  F.  T.  Willson, 

“Chief  of  Manufacturers’  Section, 
“Pulp  and  Paper  Division,  War 
Industries  Board.” 

PRINTERS’  INK  SOLD  THE  WAR 

A.  J.  Magnus  Predicts  Even  More  Pros¬ 
perous  Period  for  Advertising 
Mu.scatine  (la.)  has  a  live  organizsi- 
tion  of  young  bu.siness  men,  called  the 
Thirty-Three  Club.  A.  J.  Magnus,  for¬ 
merly  president  of  the  Associated  Ad¬ 
vertising  Clubs  of  Iowa,  spoke  at  the 
last  meeting  of  the  club  on  “Truth  in 
Advertising.” 

He  covered  the  growth  and  develop¬ 
ment  of  vigilance  work  through  the 
I>romotion  of  the  As-sociated  Advertis¬ 
ing  Clubs  of  the  World,  and  gave  spe- 
<ial  attention  to  the  work  of  the  Better 
Business  Bureau  of  Iowa,  which  looks 
after  the  enforcement  of  the  State  law 
against  fraudulent  or  misleading  adver¬ 
tising  and  conducts  a  year-round  cam¬ 
paign  of  education  in  the  interest  of 
better  advertising  and  cleaner  bu.sl- 

llCSS. 

Mr.  Magnus  declared  that  the  war  was 
’argely  sold  to  the  American  people 
through  the  use  of  printers’  ink,  and 
predicted  a  still  larger  appreciation  and 
nse  of  advertising. 


Harry  Childs  Meinken,  proprietor  of 
the  Putnam  (Conn.)  Windham  County 
Observer,  died  last  week  from  pneumo¬ 
nia  and  infiuenza. 
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Editor  Publisher  for  November  2,  191S 


"VOICE  OF  THE  NEWSPAPER”  IS 
HEARD  THROUGH  EDITORIALS 

Louisville  Courier-Journal,  Commenting  on  EDITOR  & 
PUBLISHER’S  Contest,  Defines  Status  of  Editorial 
Writers  of  To-day — Influence  Undiminshed 

That  Epitor  &  publisher's  editorial  competition  in  connection  with  the 
Fourth  Liberty  Loan  has  served  to  arouse  in  newspaper  offices  throughout 
the  country  a  lively  discussion  as  to  the  present  status  of  the  editorial  in 
moulding  opinion  is  evidenced  by  numerbus  comments  by  editors  on  the  contest 
which  closed  yesterday. 

Among  the  most  interesting  of  these  is  a  leading  editorial  appearing  in  the 
Louisville  Ccairler-Journal  of  October  27.  It  is  such  a  clear  analysis  of  the  func¬ 
tion  of  the  newspaper  editorial  that  it  is  reproduced.  It  was  written  by  Tom 
Wallace,  associate  editor  of  the  Courier-Journal,  one  of  the  most  brilliant  of 
Southern  journalists:  ® 

No  Less  Weight  Than  in  Days  of  "The  Editorial  Giants" 


EDITORIAL  CONTEST  CLOSES  WITH  ENTRIES  IN 
HAND  FROM  A  MAJORITY  OF  THE  IMPORTANT 
NEWSPAPERS  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  " 

Entries  of  editorials  on  the  Fourth  Liberty  Loan,  in' Editor  &  Publish¬ 
er’s  contest  for  a  Gold  Medal  of  Honor  and  other  awards,  closed  yester¬ 
day. 

The  Judges  of  Awards,  Messrs.  Stephane  Lauzanne,  Chester  S.  Lord,  and 
S.  S.  Carvalho,  will  meet  on  Monday,  November  4,  at  which  time  the  editorials 
which  have  been  submitted  in  the  competition  will  be  turned  over  to  them 
for  consideration. 

It  affords  Editor  &  Publisher  pleasure  to  announce  that  a  majority  of 
the  leading  new.spapers  of  the  United  States  are  represented  in  the  contest, 
while  the  smaller  dailies  have  also  made  a  gratifying  showing.  The  editorials 
submitted  are,  generally,  of  veiy  high  merit,  and  the  task  of  the  judges  will 
be  no  light  one. 


"The  Editor  &  Publisher,  apropos 
of  its  offer  of  a  gold  medal  to  the 
writer  of  the  best  editorial  upon  the 
fourth  Liberty  Loan,  says: 

“  ‘However,  under  any  Governmental 
policy  of  advertising — a  policy  of  asking 
private  individuals  to  buy  the  space  or 
the  better  one  of  having  the  space 
bought  by  the  Government  itself — we 
shall  still  need,  and  we  shall  still  have, 
the  enlightening  and  interpretative  ser¬ 
vice  of  editorials.  These  carry  a  spe¬ 
cial  appeal,  backing  up  the  appeal  of 
the  advertising  with  the  full  power  of 
the  newspaper’s  voice. 

"  ‘Editorials,  in  spite  of  a  minority 
opinion  to  the  contrary,  still  'exert  an 
influence  upon  public  thought  quite  as 
potent  as  in  the  days  of  the  editorial 
giants — Greeley,  Raymond,  Dana,  Me- 
dil.  They  give  shape  and  direction  to 
oidnlon;  they  interpret  for  the  lay  mind 
t.he  meaning  of  events;  they  clarify 
public  questions:  they  make  people 
think.  The  editorial  writer  has  not  ab¬ 
dicated  in  favor  of  the  news  editor — 
but  he  works  in  closer  cooperation  with 
him  than  in  the  old  days.’ 

“If  writers  of  editorials  to-day  are  in¬ 
conspicuous,  it  does  not  follow  that  edi¬ 
torials  have  less  value  and  less  weight 
as  an  influence  upon  public  opinion 
than  they  had  in  the  days  of  the  giants 
to  whom  the  Editor  &  Publisher  refers. 
Great  men  have  always  their  enemies, 
and  their  unfriendly.  Intemperate,  crit¬ 
ics.  That  hardly  is  true  in  the  same 
measure  or  in  like  degree  of  great  news¬ 
papers.  The  newspaper  which  strives, 
with  singleness  of  purpose  to  serve  its 
country  and  its  community  wins  re¬ 
spect  and  adherents.  If  there  are  those 
who  disagree  sincerely  with  its  views, 
there  are  few  who  bear  a  grudge  against 
it.  and  so  nourish  the  grievance  that 
they  become  its  enemies. 

Speaks  With  Authority 

“If  the  anonymous  writer  of  edi¬ 
torials  does  not  hold  the  stage  and 
makes  himself  the  lion  of  the  piece  he 
performs  a  higher  service  when  he  la 
the  successful  intermediary  between  a 
newspaper  which  is  devoted  unwaver¬ 
ingly  to  ideals  and  the  public  which,  no 
matter  how  its  units  may  at  times  dif¬ 
fer  in  judgment,  has  motives  that  are 
unimpeachable.  The  voice  of  a  news¬ 
paper  whose  record  is  clean  becomes  by 
virtue  of  that  record  authoritative.  The 
public  learns  that  it^  purposes  are  good, 
and  values  its  counsels  accordingly.  It 
t-ecomes  not  a  machine  making  opin¬ 
ions  for  individuals  to  adopt,  but  a  re¬ 
spected  councillor  devoted  to  the  public 
interest,  devoting  itself  to  study  of  mat¬ 
ters  of  public  concern,  obliged  by  the 
nature  of  its  function  to  gflve  more  of 
its  time  and  consideration  to  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  the  day  than  can  be  given  by 


the  Individual  who  enjoys  his  news¬ 
paper  with  his  coffee  and  egg.s  and 
alter  breakfast  devotes  himself  to  the 
duties  of  his  profession  or  calling? 

“Proof  of  the  undiminished  Influence 
of  the  editorial  page,  despite  the  dimin¬ 
ished  dimensions  of  the  editorial  writer 
in  a  period  when  a  greater  proportion 
of  Americans  than  formerly  can  read 
and  write — when  a  writer  is  not  looked 
upon  curiously,  like  a  novelist  in  the 
backwoods  or  the  royal  Bengal  tiger  at 
the  circus — lies  in  the  fact  that  in  com¬ 
petition  with  the  other  departments  of 
the  highly  developed  American  news¬ 
paper  the  editorial  page  bolds  its  own 
as  a  factor  in  circulation.  A  century 
ago — even  a  half  century  ago — the 
world  was  not  ‘covered’  by  news  ser¬ 
vices  as  the  town  is  covered  by  the  city 
editor  and  his  staff.  Nowadays  the  civil- 
ked  world  is  combed  for  newa  In  ad- 
c'ition  to  cabled  accounts  of  events  with 
regard  to  their  importance,  and  with¬ 
out  regard  to  the  remoteness  of  their 
places  of  occurrence,  there  comes  over 
the  wires  news  of  how  those  events  im¬ 
press  leaders  in  politics,  military  lead¬ 
ers,  leaders  in  science,  leaders  of 
thought  who  are  in  their  respective 
flelds  qualifled  to  express  informing 
and  guiding  opinlona  The  editorial  col¬ 
umns  have  to-day  competition  such  as 
editors  never  dreamed  of  in  preceding 
generations,  yet  wherever  they  reflect 
creditable  ideals  of  public  service,  plus, 
of  course,  a  certain  amount  of  critical 
relf- judgment,  they  meet  that  competi¬ 
tion. 

“The  editorial  writer  has  not  abdi¬ 
cated.  He  has  nothing  to  abdicate 
which  savors  of  sovereign  power.  He 
is  in  the  forum,  not  upon  the  throne, 
and  in  the  forum  vicariously,  yet  the 
value  of  his  work  is  undiminished.  The 
wall  of  stone  or  brick  which  endures, 
the  arch  which  is  true  and  bears  its 
burden,  reflects  no  glory  upon  the 
mason  who  built  it.  Inasmuch  as  he  was 
an  unknown  artisan,  but  the  wall  or 
the  arch  stands  only  if  the  mason’s 
work  was  good.  That  the  editorial 
page  of  the  modern  newspaper  ‘stands 
up’  against  all  competition  indicates 
that  the  dramatic  personality  of  the 
‘giant’  is  not  its  sine  qua  non.  Joseph 
Pulitzer  was  a  giant  among  giants,  al- 
though  not  of  the  Greeley  type,  or  of 
the  type  of  Raymond,  Medll,  or  Dana. 

“The  editorial  page  of  the  New  York 
World,  to  which  his  genius  gave  direc¬ 
tion,  has  remained  powerful  since  Mr. 
Ihilitzer’s  death,  its  writers  unknown 
by  the  public,  because  it  has  adhered 
to  the  rules  of  good  journalism — in  other 
words,  good  public  service — which  were 
laid  down  for  it  by  the  creator  of  the 
paper.  Other  examples  might  be  cited. 
One  conspicuous  one  is  sufficient.” 


CIRCULATION  MEN 
MEET  IN  ROCKFORD 


Convention  Devoted  to  Comparison  of 
Methods  of  Handling  Problems  of  the 
Hour  in  Circulation  Work— Del¬ 
egates  Visit  Camp  Grant 


By  Wire  to  Editor  &  Publisher 

Rockford,  HI-,  October  30. 

The  Illinois  Circulation  Managers’ 
Association  held  its  postponed  conven¬ 
tion  here  yesterday,  and  the  members 
were  welcomed  by  Mayor  Robert  Rew, 
entertained  at  dinner  by  the  Rockford 
newspapers  at  the  Elks’  Club,  given  an 
auto  trip  about  the  city,  and  visited 
Camp  Grant,  where  they  were  greeted 
by  Gen.  E.  H.  Plummer,  commander  of 
the  camp,  and  served  with  an  appetizing 
repast  at  the  School  for  Army  Cooks 
and  Bakers. 

W.  H.  Coonradt,  of  Decatur,  detailed 
his  experiences  with  the  paid-carrier 
system,  stating  that  it  enabled  his  news¬ 
paper  to  keep  in  close  touch  with  the 
boys  and  their  parents,  thus  maintain¬ 
ing  a  high  pitch  of  enthusiasm  at  all 
number  of  delegates. 

E.  C.  Hewes,  of  Danville,  recommend¬ 
ed  prizes  for  carriers  as  a  means  for 
stimulating  them  in  their  work.  Prizes 
ranging  from  pocket  knives  to  gold 
watchesi  he  said,  could  be  utilized. 

There  was  a  general  discussion  of 
comparative  costs  and  results  in  secur¬ 
ing  mail  subscriptions  by  personal  so¬ 
licitation,  and  by  circularizing.  Senti¬ 
ment  was  decidedly,  against  circulars, 
and  It  was  the  opinion  that  personal 
solicitation  secured  the  best  results  with 
smallest  cost.  No  flgures  were  given  to 
show  the  actual  cost*  per  subscriber 
through  personal  solicitation,  however. 

L.  L.  Van  Cleve,  of  Rockford,  told 
how  to  train  a  city  carrier.  He  believed 
that,  having  secured  bright  boys,  per¬ 
sonal  supervision  and  training  were  es¬ 
sential.  The  circulator,  he  said,  must 
make  himself  the  counselor  and  friend 
of  the  carrier  boy,  thoroughly  instruct¬ 
ing  him  in  his  duties. 

Clarence  Eyster,  of  Peoria,  told  of  his 
system  of  handling  city  and  mail  stops. 
In  the  city  he  followed  up  closely 
through  personal  solicitation.  In  the 
country  circular  letters  were  used  and 
.solicitors  Instructed  to  call  upon  sub¬ 
scribers  who  had  discontinued  since  their 
last  visits. 

G.  S.  Galloway,  of  Rockford,  discuss¬ 
ed  the  handling  of  circulation  at  Camp 
Grant,  through  an  independent  organi¬ 
zation  of  sales  boys,  to  whom  papers 
were  wholesaled.  It  developed,  in  the 
course  of  di.scussions,  that  nearly  all 
members  have  increased  their  mail 
circulation  rates  to  meet  increased  costs 
in  postage,  some  having  a  higher  price 
outside  of  second  zone. 


WANTS  AGENCIES  IN 
FOREIGN  LANDS 


American  Manufacturers'  Export  Asso¬ 
ciation  Requests  Congress  to  Help  De¬ 
velop  Trade  Abroad— Press  Called 
“Mightier  than  the  Sword” 

At  the  ninth  annual  convention  of  the 
American  Manufacturers’  Export  As¬ 
sociation,  held  Wedne.sday  and  Thurs¬ 
day  at  the  Waldorf-Astoria  in  New  York, 
resolutions  were  adopted  urgently  re¬ 
questing  Congress  to  establish  agencies 
at  the  earliest  possible  moment  in  all 
foreign  countries,  to  furnish  educational 
reports  for  the  American  industries.  As¬ 
surances  have  been  given  the  As.socia- 
tion  that  the  matter  will  be  taken  up 
promptly  in  Congress,  with  a  view  to 
passage  of  such  legislation. 

A  further  re.solution  was  adopted  re¬ 
questing  Congress  to  make  an  ap¬ 
propriation  to  establish  Government 
agencies  in  foreign  countries  to  study 
conditions  there,  and  make  frequent  re¬ 
ports  to  the  United  States  Government. 

In  the  course  of  the  addresses  David 
L.  Brown,  manager  of  export  advertis¬ 
ing  of  the  Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber 
Company,  declared  that  advertising 
abroad  was  essential  for  after-the-war 
success.  “There’s  only  one  standard, 
sure-fire,  tried,  universal,  ard  easy-to- 
control  way  of  getting  the  minds  of  pos¬ 
sible  customers  turned  to  your  own,”  he 
said,  “and  that’s  by  advertising.  The 
press  is  recognized  as  the  most  potent 
force  in  the  world  to-day,  ‘mightier 
than  the  sword.’  To  refuse  to  make  use 
of  so  handy  and  effective  a  means  of 
combating  trade  inertia  or  competitive 
activity,  is  to  manifest  a  lack  of  busi¬ 
ness  acumen.” 

In  the  speech  of  Harold  B.  Gregory, 
pre-sident  of  the  Export  Managers’  Club 
of  New  York,  he  laid  special  emphasis 
on  the  best  methods  of  advertising 
abroad.  He  stressed  the  advisability  of 
preparing  advertising  matter  in  the  lan¬ 
guages  of  the  various  countries  rather 
than  having  it  merely  translated  from 
the  English.  Declaring  direct  adver¬ 
tising  to  be  the  best  export  medium, 
Mr.  Gregory  recommended  the  use  of 
form  letters,  catalogues,  circulars,  book¬ 
lets,  dealer  help,  and  counter  cards. 


Lieut.  Edgar  Killed  in  Air  Accident 
Lieut.  Stuart  Edgar,  former  New 
York  Evening  Sun  reporter,  was  killed 
in  an  airplane  accident  on  August  1, 
according  to  word  Just  received  by  his 
mother.  Lieut.  Edgar  had  seen  service 
in  both  the  French  and  American  fly¬ 
ing  corps. 


A  mob  attacked  the  offices  of  the  Is- 
silor  Gazette,  the  official  organ  of  the 
Rumanian  Government  at  its  tempo¬ 
rary  capital  of  Jassy,  last  Tuesday,  and 
demolished  the  printing  plant. 
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OULAHAN  SEES  GREATEST  VALUE  TO 
AMERICANS  IN  TRIP 


Dean  of  Washington  Correspondents  Believes  Entire  People 
Will  Benefit — Broadening  and  Informing  to 
Men  Who  Write  on  War 


Washington,  October  31 

RK’HAKI)  V.  Ol'I^AHAN,  of  the  New  York  Times,  dean  of  the  corps  of 
Washington  correspondents,  has  given  to  the  Editor  &  Pubushkr  his  im¬ 
pressions,  from  the  viewpoint  of  the  active  newspaper  man,  gained  on 
his  rei-ent  visit  to  I^ndon  and  Paris  and  the  battlefields  of  France  as  one  of 
a  group  of  American  editors  who  were  guests  of  the  British  Government. 

The  vi.sit  abroad,  Mr.  Oulahan  believe.s,  not  only  will  prove  of  inestimable 
value  to  the  editors  in  their  own  work,  but  should  reflect  its  benefits  in  the  in¬ 
terest  of  the  .\meric.in  people  who  will  l»e  reached  by  them. 

Will  Benefit  All  American  People 


“The  trip  was  invaluable.  It 
meant  a  more  definite  idea  of  what  the 
real  situation  is,  and  a  far  better  un¬ 
derstanding  and  .appieciation  of  the 
difficulties  encountered  by  Anujrica  and 
her  Allies,  and  of  the  sufferings  of 
France. 

"It  was  an  opportunity  to  talk  to  the 
big  men  of  England.  They  spoke  to  us 
with  the  utmo.st  frankness,  after  re¬ 
ceiving  us  with  the  greatest  cordiality. 
They  enabled  us  to  obtain  views  of  the 
future — of  the  problems  which  are 
ahead  of  us  and  yet  to  be  met  and 
overcome — that,  convoked  by  us,  can¬ 
not  help  but  be  extremely  valuable  to 
the  American  people. 

“We  had,  for  instance,  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  get  from  the  leaders  of  Eng¬ 
lish  thought  in  matters  of  government 
thtdr  views  on  the  I^cague  of  Nation.s, 
the  difficulties  and  the  benefits  that 
might  be  exiiected,  wl.at  Great  Britain 
iKdieves  should  be  ii'conrorated  in  its 
ba.sic  principles,  and  the  ideas  of  the 
Fiamch. 

Saw  U.  S.  in  British  Mirror 

"But,  to  me,  the  greatest  thing  of 
all,  was  the  chance  to  look  into  the 
mirror  of  British  ollicial  opinion  to  see 
ourselves  and  our  rwr.  effort  in  the 
war.  You  know,  all  of  us,  at  times,  won¬ 
der  what  the  leadirs  in  France  and 
England  really  think  of  America’s  ef¬ 
fort  in  the  war,  and  we,  as  newspaper 
men,  desire  to  know  if  the  people  over 
there,  after  their  hard  struggle  before 
we  got  into  the  game,  believe  we  are 
really  doing  big  things.  We  inquire 
of  ourselves  if  somelime.':  in  our  papers 
we  overplay  the  American  side,  and 
speculate  on  Britisn  opinion  of  tho.se 
efforts. 

"It  was,  therefore,  a  cause  for  the 
greatest  pleasure  to  liarn  at  first  hand 
of  the  genuine  appreciation  of  what 
the  United  States  has  done  so  far,  and 
of  the  genuine  desire  to  accord  Amer¬ 
ica  full  credit  for  a  really  remarkable 
achievement.  The  l.e.st  thing  of  all  is 
the  sweeping  aside  of  an  impres.sion  in 
England  and  elsewh’ie  in  Europe  that 
Ameriians  are  mcney-grubber.s.  The 
people  over  there  are  impressed  to  a 
remarkable  degree  b/  cur  unselfishness 
of  purpose  and  our  willingness  to  fight 
and  sacrifice  our  be.st  for  ideals  of  lib¬ 
erty.  They  know  th.-.t  America  wants 
nothing  physical  out  o*'  the  war,  and 
they  thrill  with  appreciation  of  that 
fact.  To  a  newspar>er  man  it  was 
mighty  fine  to  learn  that. 

"We  spoke  to  Gen.  Mengin,  the 
French  officer  who,  with  his  own  forces 
and  two  American  divisions,  turned  the 
tide  against  Germany,  In  order  to  learn 
from  him  the  estimate  of  American 
soldiers.  He  was  enthusiastic  over  'his 
.American  boys.' 

“  “They  are  wonderful,’  he  said.  ‘Their 
youth,  their  vigor,  their  enthusiasm. 


To  me  they  are  so  like  soldiers  fighting 
for  liberty,  for  ideals.’ 

Mr.  Oulahan  pointed  out  the  value 
to  the  editors  in  an  acquaintance  with 
actual  conditions  anl  surroundings  to 
enable  them  better  to  weigh  and  sepa¬ 
rate  the  true  from  ihe  false  in  the  re¬ 
ports  that  come  in  tic  future. 

“Moreover,  it  is  difficult  to  over¬ 
estimate  the  value  of  having  seen  what 
America  has  done  in  the  field,  because 
when  we  write  now  of  dsvelopments 
which  break  in  Washington,  we  face 
our  typewriters  with  a  vision  of  the 
whole  thing  liefore  us. 

Mr.  Oulahan  said  tiie.t  all  the  papers 
in  England  are  .suffering  from  an  acute 
shortage  of  nows  print,  and  he  was  able 
to  judge  from  his  previous  association 
with  London  exmditions  as  correspon¬ 
dent  for  the  New  York  Sun,  of  the 
changes  which  the  wai  has  brought  to 
Meet  Street.  All  the  papers  are  great¬ 
ly  reduced  in  size,  and  many  of  them, 
published  in  tabloid  size  before  the  war, 
have  reduced  the  number  of  their  pages. 

A  courious  situation  has  arisen  from 
the  efforts  of  the  publishers  to  cur¬ 
tail  advertising  and  circulation  by  in¬ 
creasing  rates,  he  declared. 

"They  tried  to  curtail  circulation  by 
advancing  subscription  rates,  but  their 
subscribers  1  ave  increased  greatly,” 
he  said,  ".so  they  are  making  money.’’ 

In  Paris  the  paper  shortage  is  even 
more  apparent,  he  said,  and  on  Mon¬ 
days  a  single  sheet  printed  on  both 
sides  is  published.  The  American  papers 
having  Paris  edition.^  obtain  their  news 
print  from  Norway. 

Mr.  Oulahan  said  that  the  reporters 
on  the  London  papers  are  much  older 
than  the  average  staff  man  of  the 
American  papers*  even  of  the  Wa-sh- 
ington  correspondents. 


TRADE  PAPERS  TO  VISIT  ENGLAND 


Will  Be  Guests  of  the  British  Bureau  of 
Information 

Mfteen  editors  of  trade  papers  will 
visit  England  and  the  battle-front  in 
France  as  guests  of  the  British  Bureau 
of  Information.  The  members  of  the 
party  are:  Arthur  J.  Baldwin,  president 
.Associated  Business  Papers,  Inc.;  H.  L. 
.Aldrich,  Marine  Engineering;  Roger  W. 
.Allen,  Allen  Nugent  Company;  David 
Beecroft,  Editorial  Director  Class  Jour¬ 
nals;  Allen  W.  Clark.  American  Paint 
Journal;  Frederick  S.  Cutler,  Cutler 
Publications,  Boston;  E.  H.  Darville, 
Hardware  Age;  Samuel  O.  Dunne,  Sim¬ 
mons- Boardman  Publications;  H.  Cole 
Estep,  Penton  Publications;  Henry  Ijord, 
Textile  World-Journal;  W.  Macon,  Iron 
Age;  H.  C.  Parmelee,  McGraw  Hill  Pub¬ 
lications;  Floyd  W.  Parsons,  the  Coal 
Age;  H.  E.  Taylor,  Dry  Goods  Econo¬ 
mist;  H.  M.  Swetland,  United  Publish¬ 
ers’  Corporation. 


SWOPE  STANDS  PAT  ON 
WAR  BOARD  RULES 


No  Exceptions  to  Be  Made  Even  for 
Worthy  Purposes,  in  Enforcing  Con¬ 
servation  of  News  Print — Rocke¬ 
feller  Case  in  Point 


Washington,  October  31. — ^Herbert 
Bayard  Swop3,  assistant  to  the  chair¬ 
man  of  the  War  Industries  Board,  de- 
.sires  to  have  it  understood  distinctly 
that  there  are  to  be  no  exceptions  for 
any  one  from  the  news  print  conserva¬ 
tion  regulations. 

Mr.  Swope’s  especial  interest  in  this 
respect  was  bi  ought  to  the  attention  of 
the  Editor  &  Publisher  a  few  days 
ago,  in  connection  with  the  application* 
of  John  D.  Rockefell“i,  jr.,  chairman  of 
the  United  War  Work  Campaign,  to 
have  the  New  York  papers  print  special 
eight-page  supplements  on  Sunday,  No- 
vemjter  10. 

The  correspondent  for  the  Editor  & 
Publisher  was  informed  by  a  man  in  a 
position  to  know  the  moves  of  the  War 
Industries  Board,  w.'lh  respect  to  paper 
conservation,  that,  following  the  an¬ 
nouncement  of  Oiaiiman  Baruch’s  re- 
fu.sal  to  permit  publicrtion  of  the  spe¬ 
cial  supplement,  the  decision  was  re¬ 
versed  when  Mr.  RocLefeller  agreed  to 
leplace  the  paper  necessary  for  the  en¬ 
terprise. 

Leaving  the  entire  worthiness  of  the 
cause  out  of  the  question,  such  a  step, 
it  was  believed,  would  prove  a  very 
harmful  precedent,  au.l  Mr.  Swope  was 
so  informed. 

"Why  do  you  believe  it  would  be  such 
a  dangerous  precedent?”  a.sked  Mr. 
Swope. 

“For  a  hundred  reasons,”  he  was  in¬ 
formed.  “Chiefly  because  it  would  be 
decidedly  unfair  to  every  local  publish¬ 
er  in  the  country.  An  editor  might 
be  Tirged  by  his  local  chamber  of  com¬ 
merce  or  commercial  club  to  publish  a 
centennial  edition  or  a  supplement  de¬ 
voted  to  local  heroes  of  the  war,  and 
there  might  be  plenty  of  people  who 
would  agree  to  pay  for  the  paper  used. 

.A  ruling  in  favor  of  Mr.  Rockefeller 
•might  lead  to  the  v’.tw  that  the  action 
was  taken  because  he  was  able  to  pur¬ 
chase  the  paper,  while  the  fundamental 
point  at  issue  is  l^at  no  matter  where 
the  paper  was  obtained,  it  would  have 
to  come  from  the  general  supply.” 

“W^alt  a  minute,”  Mr  Swope  said,  iis 
he  reached  for  a  telephone. 

He  called  an  official  of  the  Pulp  and 
Paper  Section,  and  explained  the  inquiry 
of  the  correspondent. 

“We  haven’t  consented  to  these  sup¬ 
plements  being  published,  have  we?”  he 
asked,  then  in  response  to  the  other’s 
answer,  said:  “Oh,  no.  That's  a  mis¬ 
take.  We  have  no  s.vch  intention." 

Mr.  Swope  left  his  office  to  ask  Mr. 
Baruch  about  it.  When  be  returned  he 
said  that  no  exceptions  would  be  made, 
however  worthy  the  cause  represented 
by  Mr.  Rockefeller,  and  he  urged  the 
Editor  &  PuBLisiiEni  to  make  that  point 
clear  to  all  newspapers. 

As  the  correspondent  was  leaving, 
Mr.  Swope  was  callia;  Mr.  Rockefeller 
over  the  long-distance  phone. 


Chapin  Lunacy  CommiHsion  Meets 
The  cbmmis.sion  in  lunacy  appointed 
by  Judge  Malone  to  inquire  into  the 
.sanity  of  Charles  E.  Chapin,  the  for¬ 
mer  city  editor  of  the  Evening  World, 
who  killed  his  wife,  began  taking  tes¬ 
timony  yesterday.  The  members  are 
George  W.  Wickersham,  Lamar  Hardy, 
and  Dr.  Smith  E.  Jelbffe. 


U.  S.  EDITORS  HOME 

(Continued  from  page  6) 

This  is  the  Times  of  a  Monday  morn¬ 
ing — 14  pages  of  7  columns  each.  It 
carries  40  columns  of  ads,  about,  which 
means  approximately  ^14,000.  This 
copy  of  the  Djiily  TaDgraph  has  55  col¬ 
umns  of  ads  in  the  9S  columns  of  its 
14  pages,  all  at  the  3  guineas  an  inch 
rate,  and  it  sells  fo-  4.  cents  a  copy, 
making  money  on  its  circulation. 

“Why,  in  England  they  laugh  at  our 
advertising  rates.  They  think  we  are 
foolish  to  let  advertlsinp,  go  so  cheaply. 
I  believe  wc  shall  have  to  come  to 
.smaller  papers  and  higher  advertising 
rates  before  long,  an.l  both  moves  will 
be  for  the  good  of  the  newspaper  busi¬ 
ness.  Not  only  London  has  found  it 
of  benefit,  but  Mancliester,  Birming¬ 
ham.  and  Liverpool,  have  profited  by 
increasing  the  price  and  reducing  the 
quantity  of  naper  used. 

“Nor  is  the  influence  of  the  news¬ 
papers  weakened  bv  the  curtailment 
of  size.  Indeed,  they  are  more  power¬ 
ful  than  ever  before.  You  see,  the 
newspapers  in  England  stand  together 
as  newspapers.  They  don’t  fight  each 
other.  What  injures  one  is  taken  as  in¬ 
juring  all,  so  no  one  rejoices  at  his 
rival’s  downtsll  or  hard  luck.  That  is 
one  of  the  things  that  makes  them 
such  a  powerful  influence  for  good  upon 
the  British  public. 

“They  began  to  con.serve  paper  be¬ 
cause  they  had  to.  They  pay  about 
9  cents  a  pound  for  it,  and  the  sup¬ 
ply  is  very  I'mited,  since  it  is  hardly 
possible  to  get  the  usual  quantify  from 
Norway,  because  of  the  submarinea  A 
sharp  drop  in  price  is  expected  after 
the  war,  especially  since  vast  areas  of 
wood  in  Mnland  havi  been  purchased 
for  pulp-making.  Lord  Northcliffe  will 
get  some  relief  from  the  paper  strin¬ 
gency  when  he  has  increased  the  out¬ 
put  of  his  plant  at  Grand  Falls,  Can¬ 
ada.  He  has  three  machines  on  nows 
print  there,  and  is  arranging  now  1o 
put  in  three  more,  doubling  the  ca¬ 
pacity  of  his  plant.” 

Mr.  Kellogg  spoke  iif  the  plant  of  the 
Scotsman,  at  Edinboro,  as_  the  finest  he 
had  ever  seen,  with  the  exception  of  the 
plant  of  the  Detroit  News. 


Cory  with  Denver  Times 
John  Campbell  Cory,  artist,  explorer, 
author,  and  balloonist,  has  joined  the 
staff  of  the  Denver  Times  as  cartoonist. 
He  is  having  all  kinds  of  fun  exacting 
laughs  from  the  local  political  situation. 
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In  coiufortahle  cbut,  the  Ad-Manager  shows  the  hanker  some  practical  ways  to  make  customers  feel  at 
home  and  how  their  accounts  will  grow  with  their  comfort.  liy  W.  Livinoston  Launed. 


Dignity  and  Interest  Harnessed  Together 

“Dignity  is  all  very  well,  but  mix  a  little  heart 
along  with  it,’’  said  The  Ad-Man.  “President  Wil¬ 
son  wrote  an  Advertl.sement  to  the  German  people 
and  the  Neutral  Nations,  in  his  recent  answer  to 
Hun  propaganda — it  was  as  dignified  as  you  please 
— yet  it  was  readable — it  held  you  to  the  last  line. 
It  was  even  dramatic.  Here  are  three  bank  adver¬ 
tisements  in  to-day’s  paper.  Look  at  them — are 
they  attractive  to  the  eye?  Are  they  physically 
dressed  to  command  attention?  A  plate  border  of 
a  very  conventional,  decorative  character;  a  line 
drawing  of  a  bank ;  an  eagle  with  outstretched  wings 
or  an  ornate  headline  indicating  that  the  gold  re¬ 
serve  is  more  millions  than  we  have  zeros  in  the 
type  case.  In  at  least  two  instances,  the  copy  has 
not  been  changed  in  a  month  and  a  half.  The  town 
has  read  that  maddening  message  over  and  over 
and  over  again.  Some  one  is  lazy.’’ 

“You  will  find  that  all  Banks  advertise  in  much 
the  .same  manner,”  said  Dickenson;  “conservative, 
brief,  to  the  point — such  statements  as  we  should 
and  are  required  to  make.  What  more  CAN  be 
done  ?” 

“A  great  deal,”  answered  The  Ad-Man.  “The  Fed¬ 
eral  Reserve  system  of  Banks  has  helped  blaze  the 
trail  for  you — particularly  during  War-time.  Banks 
may  obtain,  by  writing  in  for  them  and  by  a  ridicu¬ 
lously  small  expenditure,  sets  of  two  and  three-col¬ 
umn  illustrated  advertisements,  in  matrix  or  electro 
form.  The  Federal  Reserve  saw  the  futility  of  mak¬ 
ing  new  business  and  new  friends  by  the  cut-and- 
dried  process.  These  ads  are  most  attractive.  Pic¬ 
tures  and  text  alike  ire  filled  with  the  spirit  of  the 
hour.  They  LOOK  as  if  they  belonged  to  NOW. 
These  de.signs  take  up  our  modern  problems — they 
show  the  farmer  at  work  in  the  fields  and  the  busi¬ 
ness  man  at  his  desk  and  Columbia  with  her  arms 
filled  to  overflowing — the  surplus  of  the  greatest  of 
all  Nations.” 

“I  have  seen  them,”  nodded  Dickenson;  “they 


FOREWORD 

Although  written  in  story  form,  these 
articles  are  built  upon  fact  and  are  in¬ 
tended  as  the  basis  of  actual  operation 
in  any  newspaper  office.  The  News- 
Courier  is  a  supposititious  sheet.  It 
really  stands  for  ANY  medium  sized 
daily  or  weekly.  The  objective  of  the 
stories  is  a  practical  and  constructive 
one,  and  the  various  illustrations  shown 
have  been  prepared  for  actual  use.  They 
find  their  first  publication  in  the  Editor 
&  Publisher.  The  subjects  selected  will 
be  timely. 
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Bank  officials  themselves  see  the  need 
of  impressing  upon  hoth  manufacturer 
and  worker  the  need  of  Thrift  plus  add¬ 
ed  effort  when  Peace  finally  comes.  A 
Banking  connection  is  an  essential  when 
Competition  is  keen. 


IT  was  at  one  of  the  monthly  dinners  of  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  tbat  The  Ad-Manager 
happened  to  discuss  Advertising  with  Dickenson, 
of  the  First  National  Bank.  Civic  projects  and 
problems  having  been  threshed  out  in  open  session, 
some  of  the  members  had  gone  down  to  the  Board 
of  ’Trade  lounge  and  were  smoking  long,  black 
cigars. 

A  fire  had  been  lighted  in  the  generously  large 
open  fireplace,  and  the  crackling  of  real  logs,  from 
up  Mill  Road  Wood  way,  put  a  touch  of  companion¬ 
ship  in  the  very  atmosphere.  It  was  a  propitious 
hour  for  mentioning  publicity  to  a  Banker.  And, 
take  it  from  those  who  know,  that  hour  doesn’t  hap¬ 
pen  every  day. 

“Your  Bank  did  some  remarkably  fine  work  dur¬ 
ing  the  Fourth  Liberty  Ix)an,”  observed  the  News- 
Courier  Man,  drawing  up  his  chair.  “Now,  more 
than  ever,  we  realize  the  importance  of  our  bank¬ 
ing  systems.  There  could  be  no  War — no  Peace — 
no  Victories,  if  there  were  no  banks.” 

“Glad  you  look  at  it  in  that  way,”  was  the  smil¬ 
ing  rejoinder.  “Banks  have  been  pretty  generally 
misunderstood,  for  as  long  as  I  can  remember.” 

“Some  of  the  fault  may  be  near  home,”  said  The 
Ad-Man.  “The  Banks  have  never  REALLY  adver¬ 
tised — never  advertised  In  a  human,  simple,  direct 
way.” 

“But  we  DO  advertl.se,”  replied  Dlcken.son.  “Our 
In.stitution  spent  three  thousand  dollars  last  year. 
And  other  banks  in  town  have  done  even  more.” 

“Has  it  been  wisely  expended?”  Insisted  The  Ad- 
Man.  “I  wonder.  I  sometimes  think  that  much 
Bank  advertising  IS  waste — waste  and  nothing 
more.  Do  you  mind  my  being  frank  about  it?  I’d 
like  to  discu.ss  the  problem  with  you.” 

“Fire  ahead.”  was  the  smiling  response,  "and  I, 


When  Charley  Schwab  makes  a 
speech — say,  to  shipyard  workers — he 
unconsciously  voices  hundreds  of 
smashing  reasons—  epigrammatic  rea¬ 
sons — why  people  should  conserve 
their  resources. 


}  what  yoii  will, 

the  "Painy  Day  comes 


The  coining  of  the 
inevitable“Rainy  Day 
will  continue  to  be  a 
Bank’s  one  great,  un¬ 
answerable  argument 
for  Savings  accounts. 


too,  would  like  to  hear  YOUR  ver.sion.  So  you  do 
not  think  our  publicity  is  of  the  profitable  kind?” 

“Not  over  fifty  per  cent.” 

“What’s  the  matter  with  it?” 

“Too  staid — too  stiff  and  formal  and  uninteresting. 
I  am  quite  sincere  when  I  say  that  I  do  not  be¬ 
lieve  as  many  people  read  it  as  should.  A  Bank 
advertisement  is  always  so  unbending.  It  talks  in 
frightfully  aggressive  figures  and  In  language  that 
holds  the  public  at  a  distance.  Now,  I  think  banks 
should  be  advertised  as  other  things  and  problems 
are  advertised — with  the  modern,  human,  unaffected 
touch.  It  seems  to  me  there  must  be  something 
interesting  in  your  line — something  that’s  not  so 
dreadfully  exalted — to  talk  about.” 

“My  boy,  you  can’t  advertise  a  bank  as  you  would 
a  jig-saw  puzzle  or  a  bottle  of  perfume  or  a  kitchen 
cabinet.  We  MUST  be  dignified.” 
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ARE  progressive,  but  then — too  sensational  for  us 
— too  much  of  a  radical  departure  from  what  we 
have  been  doing  for  so  many  years.” 

The  Chains  of  Precedent 

“There  you  go,”  interrupted  The  Ad-Man.  “Oh, 
if  I  could  only  convince  some  of  you  gentlemen  that 
it  is  quite  ethical  to  depart  from  what  HAS  been 
done.  Do  you  realize  that,  right  here  in  our  town, 
the  CHURCHES  are  advertising  to  secure  mem¬ 
bers,  and  that  doctors  are  advertising  to  secure  new 
patients?  That  might  have  been  taboo  years  ago — 
it  isn’t  NOW.  How  did  the  United  States  Govern¬ 
ment  raise  its  Eiberty  Loan  Bond  money? — by  ad¬ 
vertising.  And  yet,  as  a  background,  there  was  al- 


TTIPIPT  13  AN 
.L^MCRICANiSM. 


That  a  man’s  Bank  Book  is 
a  Perpetual  ‘Smileage  Book" 
makes  a  timely  argument,  for 
the  Man  with  a  Wise  Reserve 
is  the  man  who  can  meet  any 
Emergency. 


ways  the  horror  of  War  and  the  sublime  dignity  of 
death — the  death  of  our  own  fle.sh  and  blood.  See 
what  the  Red  Cross  has  accomplished.  Our  boys 
are  not  too  proud  to  fight — the  Red  Cross  is  not  too 
proud  to  ask  for  membership — at  a  dollar  apiece. 
And  they  are  using  catch  lines  and  pictures  and 
human  interest  and  all  the  other  “tricks”  of  the 
advertising  trade — if  we  may  term  them  that. 

“I  read  an  article  only  the  other  day  crltici.sing 
banks.  It  went  on  to  say  that  they  had  always  re¬ 
mained  a  mystery  to  the  average  person — one  gets 
the  Impression  that  they  are  forbidden  ground — we 
step  to  the  door  and  peer  in  cautiously — the  very 
air  is  stiff  and  rigid  and  forbidding.  T  always  feel 
as  if  I  must  .speak  in  whispers  w'hen  I  enter  a  bank, 
as  I  would  in  a  church,’  was  the  way  one  woman 
put  it.  The  very  architecture  and  fittings  of  banks 
welcome  and  invite  this  wrong  impre.ssion.  And  It’s 
wrong — all  wrong.  We  should  be  as  much  at  home 
in  a  bank  as  in  a  grocery  store  or  a  hardware  shop 
or  any  place  of  business.  For  a  bank,  as  1  under¬ 
stand  it,  IS,  in  a  sense,  a  shop  or  a  store.  You 
want  the  public  to  feel  free  to  come  in  and  walk 
around  and  ask  questions  and  ‘get  acquainted’  whe¬ 
ther  they  have  accotints  with  you  or  not — don’t 
you?” 

“W^hy — why,  of  course,”  exclaimed  Dickenson. 

“There  is  not  a  bank  in  this  town  built  along 
the.se  lines,  then.  I  myself  have  the  same  sense  of 
uneasiness  and  embarrassment  when  I  enter  our 
local  institutions.  I  imagine  the  uniformed  guard  is 
watching  to  see  if  I’m  going  to  hold  up  the  Paying 
Teller.  I  never  saw  a  bank  clerk  sn»lle  in  my  life. 
Everything  is  caged  and  cagey.  By  rights,  I  should 
WANT  to  go  into  YOUR  bank,  let  us  say,  and  look 
over  you  and  your  proposition.  ’Welcome’  should 
be  on  the  mat.  1  should  know  more  of  the  HUM.\N 
side  of  the  busines.s.  And,  what  is  vastly  MORE 
Important,  1  should  be  fed  daily  reasons  WHY  I 
should  either  open  a  bank  account  or  increase  the 
size  of  the  one  I  already  have.  I  should  be  told, 
often  and  well,  that  my  bank  is  a  friendly  counsel¬ 
lor,  ready  and  eager  to  help  me  In  all  financial  prob¬ 
lems.  I  was  profoundly  interested  In  an  account  of 
a  talk  by  a  man  who  had  been  studying  the  bank¬ 


ing  situation  in  South  America.  He  sensed  the 
scheme  when  he  said:  ’You  are  not  going  to  get 
anywhere  toward  an  understanding  of  American 
banks  or  bankers  or  American  banking  efficiency 
or  banking  HELPFULNESS  or  American  banking 
POSSIBILITIES  until  you  just  open  up  and  accept 
your  bank  on  a  commercial  basis  with  O'THER  busi¬ 
ness  institutions,  which  you  have  already  accepted.’ 
Incidentally,  it  is  the  bank’s  own  business  to  show 
us  how. 

“Continuing,  he  said:  ‘THEN  you  will  get  some¬ 
where.  And  if  your  banker  is  not  willing  to  play 
the  game  on  that  basis  and  with  that  understand¬ 
ing,  he  doesn’t  know  his  busine.ss  and  never  will 
know  yours  and  will  never  be  able  to  help  him¬ 
self  by  helping  ypu.  Chat  with  your  Banker.  He 
will  be  willing  to  chat  with  you.  Do  not  worry  about 
bothering  him,  because  his  stock  in  trade  consists 
in  being  bothered  by  you  If  you  do  not  ask  him 
your  fool  questions,  he  will  never  be  able  to  answer 
your  INTELLIGENT  questions  when  you  present 
them  to  him.’ 

Should  Be  Humanized 

“It  is  in  your  advertising,  day  in  and  day  out, 
that  you  mu.st  estabrish  this  feeling  of  confidence 
and  friendliness  and  collaboration.  It  can’t  be  done 
with  ornate  borders,  bags  of  gold,  and  blunt  figures. 
Bank  advertising  can  and  should  be  humanized.  Do 
you  catch  my  viewpoint?” 


“I  think  I  do,”  was  the  guarded  response.  “Never- 
theles.s,  there  is  a  delicate  adjustment.  I  am  not 
willing  to  concede  that  either  doctors  or  banks 


The  Man  without  a  check-book 
— a  bank  account — suffers  a  tre¬ 
mendous  handicap.  This  is  one 
of  a  series  of  small  space  adver¬ 
tisements  to  bring  home  to  peo¬ 
ple  that  home,  success — the  fu¬ 
ture— everything  depends  upon 
Thrift. 


should  be  unethical.” 

“IS  it  unethical  to  make  friends — to  warm  people 
up  to  a  proposition  they  fail  to  completely  under- 
.stand — to  make  ea.sy  and  natural  their  approach? 
I  have  clipped  and  have  pasted  in  a  portfolio  some 
thousand  or  more  bank  ads  from  many  cities.  It 
would  start’e  and  amaze  you  to  note  the  similarity 
and  the  absolute  lack  of  In.spiratlon.  The  strange 
part  of  it  Is  that  banks  permit  of  splendid  adver- 
tl.slng.  It’s  the  neatest  problem  to  handle  1  know. 
Have  you  folks  all  the  accounts  you  want?” 

“No — not  at  all.” 

“Do  you  believe  the  proper  portion  of  our  local 
people  RAVE  enough?” 

“A  relatively  small  number.” 

“Then  it’s  not  every  housewife  who  pays  her 
bills  the  easy  and  safe  way — by  checks?  It  is  not 
ex-ery  citizen  who  rea.sons  out  his  future  and  his 
prospects  and  slices  off  a  chunk  to  stow  away  for 
the  rainy  day — that  Inevitable  rainy  day?” 

“We  are  coptlnuallv  .sendine  out  letters  and - ” 

“You  should  adverti.se — locally.  In  the  newspapers. 
That’s  the  wav  to  drive  it  home  to  them.  They'll 
eet  self-conscious  after  ayirhlle.  if  you  keep  ever- 
la.stlnglv  at  it.  1  want  you  to  give  my  suggestion  a 
te«t — advertise  MORE — use  MORE  discretion  in  the 
writing  of  copy  and  the  dressing  up  of  that  copy. 
Forget  fancy  decorations  and  woodcuts  of  yo\ir 


bank  for  two  nmnths  at  least,  and  allow  the  HU¬ 
MAN  equation  to  dominate  one  campaign.  Will 
YOU  promise  to  help  me  in  this  if  I  promise  to  help 
YOU — help  you  in  all  sincerity  and  from  a  firm  con¬ 
viction  that  I  am  on  the  right  track?” 

Dickenson  shoved  his  patent  leathers  out  to  the 
edge  of  the  hearth  and  puffed  and  puffed  at  his 
cigar, 

“You  newspaper  men  are  not  very  subtle,”  he 
said,  smiling. 

“How  so?”  the  News -Courier  repre.sentative  de¬ 
manded. 

“You  go  slam-bang  at  a  big  money  investment  as 
if  it  was  a  mere  incident  of  the  working  day.” 

A  Mutual  Need 

“That’s  the  modern  spirit,”  was  the  rejoinder. 
“Frankly,  I  experience  no  hesitancy  in  speaking 
my  piece  right  out  in  school.  I  am  quite  as  much 
impressed  by  the  earnestness  of  MY  profession  as 
a  banker  can  be  of  HIS.  We  certainly  need  you — 
you  need  us — it’s  merely  a  question  of  discovering 
HOW  MUCH  YOU  NEED  US.” 

“It  would  be  Interesting  to  experiment,”  Dicken¬ 
son  mused. 

“I  rather  think  you  may  consider  it  in  the  light 
of  an  investment,  rather  than  an  EXPERIMENT. 
Wise  advertising  is  NEVER  an  experiment.  For 
one  thing,  we  shall  go  to  the  expense  of  a  few 
drawings — and  we  will  see  to  it  that  they  are  totally 
and  completely  different  from  the  usual  run  of 
bank  plate  matter.  A  famous  sculptor  has  r(.cently 
created  a  group — a  heroic  symbol  of  the  approach¬ 
ing  victory  of  the  Allies.  And  one  of  our  designs 
will  incorporate  this — the  copy  will  touch  upon  the 
greater  responsibilities  when  PEACE  comes — the 
manufacturer’s  needs — the  individual’s  needs — the 
urgent  necessity,  when  competition  comes,  of  a  bank 
affiliation  to  both  Individual  and  organization. 

“Another  design  will  be  homely — I  admit  it — 
we’ll  suggest  in  picture  and  in  text  the  Rainy  Day 
thought.  People  simply  must  not  be  permitted  to 
escape  this  conclusion — you  MUST  save,  Mr.  Man — 
you  must  make  your  husband  save.  'That  argument 
will  hold  good  a  thousand  years.  Perhaps  it’s  not 
used  more  because  you  folks  imagine  it’s  too  ob¬ 
vious. 

“Then  there  is  the  thought  of  a  bank  account  as 
the  very  foundation  of  every  happy,  growing  home. 
And,  as  a  topical  touch,  t]||  bank  book  as  the  per¬ 
petual  smileage  book.  The  public  will  catch  that 
in  a  minute. 

“I  want  you  to  agree  to  an  advertisement  intro¬ 
ducing  Charles  Schwab.  He  is  one  of  the  men  of 
the  hour  just  now,  particularly  with  the  working 
class.  Mr.  Schwab  may  have  made  a  few  enemies 
for  his  frank  avowal  of  Labor’s  ultimate  ascen¬ 
dency  to  world  dominion — but  what  of  it?  When 
Charley  Schwab  gets  on  the  job,  things  begin  to 
happen — in  the  shipyards:  for  example.  At  the 
(Continued  on  page  29) 
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SOLDIERS  TO  MANAGE 
TRENCH  AND  CAMP 


CROWE  KILLED  BY  AIR  FALL 


NEWSPAPER  MAKERS  AT  WORK 


Former  Dramatic  Critic  of  New  York 
Sun  Falls  with  His  Plane 

Second  Lieut,  James  Richard  Crowe, 
former  member  of  the  New  York  Even¬ 
ing  Sun  staff,  lost  his  life  recently  in 
France,  when  his  airplane  fell,  accord¬ 
ing  to  word  received  by  his  family  in 
Memphis,  Tenn.  Mr.  Crowe  received 
his  first  newspaper  experience  on  a 
Memphis  paper.  Afterwards  he  went 
on  the  Sun,  where  he  was  soon  made 
assistant  dramatic  editor.  He  had  a 
wide  popularity  in  the  theatrical,  as 
well  as  the  newspaper,  world  of  New 
York. 

The  letters  he  sent  from  Prance, 
which  have  been  printed  in  the  New 
York  Sun,  the  New  York  Times,  and 
other  papers,  have  received  a  high 
ranking  among  the  literary  productions 
brought  out  by  the  war.  His  published 
story  of  an  American  aviator,  “Jacque¬ 
line,”  has  had  a  great  success. 

Lieut.  Crowe  was  twenty-seven  years 
old. 


Editorial  Supervision  to  Be  Retained  b) 
Y.  M.  C.  A. — New  Move  Designed  to 
Employ  More  Newspaper  Workers 
Among  American  Soldiers 


Trench  and  Camp,  the  official  news- 
l>aper  for  all  camps  and  cantonments 
in  the  United  States,  to  secure  greater 
<<)6peration  between  camp  authorities 
and  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  and  to  bring  home 
to  the  men  that  Trench  and  Camp  is 
essentially  their  organ  of  expression, 
not  merely  a  Y.  M.  C.  A.  paper,  is  being 
put  under  the  direction  of  soldier  news¬ 
paper  men.  The  general  editorial  ser¬ 
vice,  by  which  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  supplies 
editorials  to  all  the  camp  publications, 
will  be  continued.  Chaplain  Percy  T. 
Fdrop,  of  the  Fifty-third  Pioneer  In¬ 
fantry,  will  remain  general  supervisor 
of  editorial  policy  at  New  York. 

The  new  policy  is  intended  to  un¬ 
cover  much  .splendid  timber  among  the 
newspaper  men  soldiers  which  has  up  to 
now  gone  to  waste.  Wherever  the  paper 
la  not  self-supporting,  the  Y.  M.  C.  a. 
will  bear  the  expense.  Whatever  profits 
accrue  will  be  turned  over  to  the  camp 
in  which  the  gaining  paper  circulates 
for  the  benefit  of  the  soldiers. 

The  decision  of  change  of  policy  was 
arrived  at  in  a  conference  between  John 
Stewart  Bryan,  publisher  of  the  Rich¬ 
mond  (Va.)  News-Leader,  and  initiator 
of  the  Trench  and  Camp  idea;  Fletcher 
Brockman  and  J,  S.  Tlchenor,  associate 
general  secretaries  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A., 
and  Chaplain  Edrop. 

According  to  plans  at  present  being 
worked  out.  It  is  probable  that  the  Y.  M. 
C.  A.  will  soon  make  it  possible  for  the 
various  students’  army  training  corps 
in  the  colleges  throughout  the  country 
to  take  up  the  publication  of  some  camp 
paper  to  replace  their  college  periodicals, 
which  in  most  cases  have  had  to  be 
abandoned.  The  Y.  M.  C.  A.  will  stand 
the  full  expenses  of  the  proposed  move. 


Summers  was  selected  to  be  managing 
editor  of  the  Telegram. 

That’s  his  whole  history  in  brief.  As 
a  reporter  he  handled  many  big  stories 
with  thoroughness:  some  with  eclat; 
as  a  copy  reader  he  was  among  the 
best;  as  a  news  executive  he  displayed 
an  ability  to  get  difficult  stories  with 
the  rapidity  necessary  on  an  evening 
paper;  as  a  city  editor  he  proved  him¬ 
self  exceptional  In  organizing  nnd 
maintaining  a  contented  staff  of  skilled 
workers:  as  a  managing  editor  his  su¬ 
periors  find  that  he  has  already  "made 
good.” 


SNOWDON  H.  SUMMERS. 


Many  a  new.spaper  executive  could  learn  something,  not  exactly  new,  but 
very  practical,  by  .standing  for  a  while  in  “Brain  Alley,”  as  reporters  long 
ago  dubbed  the  hallway  in  the  New  York  Herald  Building,  on  which  the 
doors  of  the  executive  offices  open. 

A  little  too  far  from  the  news  room  to  suit  its  occupant,  but  still  within  easy 
reach,  is  the  doorway  to  the  office  of  Snowdon  H.  Summers,  managing  editor  of 
the  Evening  Telegram.  No  Cerberus  guards  it,  and  Mr.  Summers’s  feet  are  on 
the  floor,  figuratively  as  well  as  actually;  he  is  not  at  an  altitude  that  means 
climbing  for  members  of  his  staff,  big  or  little,  who  wish  to  see  him.  They  walk 
in  and  out,  getting  quick,  decisive,  and  clear  answers  to  their  questions,  finishing 
their  business  in  less  time  than  it  sometimes  requires  for  members  of  other  staffs 
to  even  get  their  names  before  their  superior. 

That’s  characteristic  of  Mr.  Sfummer.s.  Time  has  always  been  “of  the  es¬ 
sence”  to  him,  since  a  minute  saved  is  a  minute  that  can  be  profitably  employed. 

He  never  learned  to  walk  on  stilts,  and  he  never  arrogated  to  himself  a  position 
or  an  ability  that  was  not  at  least  latent  in  another  newspaper  man — and  he  has 
run  the  gamut  of  newspaper  experience.  It  is  that  spirit  that  may  make  him  a  Needless  tO  say, 
good  soldier,  for  he  is  still  within  the  draft  age,  having  been  born  in  Lake 

Charles,  La.,  in  1876,  and  claims  no  exemption.  The  Kills  Features 

The  University  of  Indiana,  however,  is  his  Alma  Mater,  class  of  ’96,  and  he  Are  NOT 
broke  into  the  news-gathering  game  on  the  City  Pre.s.s,  Chicago,  in  1897.  Later  a  a^i 
he  went  on  the  Chicago  Tribune,  and  between  reporting  for  the  Association  and  Advocacy  Ot  any 

the  paper  he  learned  that  city  and  its  news  sources  with  a  thoroughness  that  has  Cult  Or  Sect  or  Special  Teai 

been  valuable  to  him  since  he  came  to  New  York,  where  he  joined  the  staff  of  the  ... 

New  York  City  News  As-sociatlon.  Ask  him  why  he  came  here.  He’ll  tell  you.  Sectarianism  does  not 
and  be  perfectly  frank  about  it.  Taint  them. 

“I  was  starving  and  needed  a  Job,”  he’ll  say.  “I  was  fired  from  the  Tribune 
for  not  getting  an  interview  with  a  man,  and  seemed  to  be  unable  to  catch  on  "Tliey  are  Religion 
again.”  .  >  i  ^  ’ 

The  fact  is  that  when  a  train  of  the  Northwestern  Railroad  broke  through  aS  an  Open-minded,  Reverei 
the  Kinsey  Street  bridge  his  city  editor  a.ssigned  him  to  interview  the  engineer.  Christian  Layman, 

Summers  searched  the  whole  city,  since  the  police  believed  the  man  was  in  hiding, 

exhausted  every  place  where  the  engineer  could  possibly  be  secreted,  but  failed  ^Vho  knows  the  Big  World 

to  find  him.  The  police  couldn’t  find  him,  either.  Summers  reporterd  that  his  man  Bible 

was  not  to  be  found,  and  his  city  editor  fired  him  for  a  failure.  When  the  loco-  ’ 

motive  was  raised  from  the  bottom  of  the  river  the  engineer’s  body  was  found  Interprets  them  practically, 
pinned  under  it.  Summers  might  have  got  back  on  the  staff,  but  that  wouldn’t  plain  and  popular  langua 
be  tbe  Summers’s  style — for  he  is  rather  set  in  bis  way.  and  not  very  forgiving  of  “ 

an  injustice.  A  good  story  is  told  of  his  next  meeting  with  that  city  editor,  many  and  Preacher 

years  afterward,  but  this  is  no  place  for  it.  ’ 

From  the  N.  Y.  C.  N.  A.,  to  follow  the  record.  Summers  went  to  the  copy  de.sk  Teacher  and  Home-Keeper, 
of  the  Telegram.  He  is  a  good  copy  reader  and.  can  build  a  “snappy”  head  Tust  Plain  Folks 

Moreover,  few  men  in  the  business  have  a  keener  appreciation  of  the  comparative  ’ 

values  of  news.  So,  after  some  years,  he  was  put  into  “the  slot”  as  head  of  the  Find  Thcsc  Features 
desk,  which  handles  local,  telegraph,  and  cable,  all  through  the  same  set  ofhand.s. 

The  Telegram  gets  out  editions  at  Interv.sls  of  less  than  an  hour  during  most  of 
the  day,  and  there  is  where  Summers  showed  “.some  speed.”  Copy  moved.  It 
moved  in  one  flowing,  continuous  stream  from  the  time  he  came  on  In  the  morn¬ 
ing  till  the  time  he  quit  in  the  evening.  Nothing  was  late,  and  the  copy  boys 
nearly  ran  their  legs  off  getting  the  stuff  to  the  tube.  Some  executives  boa.st  that 
they  never  drive.  Summers  makes  no  boast,  but  Summers  drives  in  a  pinch.  His 
copy  readers  moved,  and  moved  fa.st  when  it  was  necessary,  and  it  took  a  pretty 
good  man  to  satisfy  him  with  speed,  accuracy,  and  quality  of  heads.  The  swvlng 
clause  Is  that  he  never  drives  anybody  harder  than  he  drives  himself.  If  anybody 
mu.st  go  without  luncheon  for  pre.ss  of  work,  that  man  was  Summers — the  rest 
ate  as  usual. 

When  the  city  editor’s  place  became  vacant.  Summers  was  made  city  editor, 
but  he  still  continued  to  fill  his  usual  place  in  the  slot,  holding  down  both  toba 
and  holding  them  down  well.  That  Is  why.  In  the  reorganization  of  the  staffs  of 
the  Herald  and  the  Telegram  that  followed  the  death  of  James  Gordon  Bennett, 


NORTHERNERS  HEAD  CAMP  PAPER 


Camp  Pike  Carry  On,  Replacing  Trench 
and  Camp,  Has  Well-Known  Roster 
In  line  with  the  new  policy  of  Trench 
and  Camp,  what  was  formerly  the  paper 
of  that  name  has  been  changed  to  the 
(.amp  Pike  Carry  On  by  the  soldier 
newspaper  men  at  that  camp  in  Ar- 
bansas.  The  temporary  staff,  as  an¬ 
nounced  by  Colonel  Miller,  is  composed 
almost  exclusively  of  Northern  news¬ 
paper  men,  who  are  now  officers  or  en- 
li.sted  men  at  camp. 

Enli.sted  men  in  camp  with  newspaper 
experience  are  to  be  selected  as  re¬ 
porters.  There  are  many  former  editors 
and  reporters  in  the  Iowa,  Missouri,  and 
Oklahoma  contingents  at  Camp  Pike. 


THE  ELUS  SERVICE 

■  •  ■  cSwarihmmv,'Ri. 

OFFering  Two  Weekly  Features 
I  •  A  “Difforeni" Sunday  School  Lesson 
7  •  The  Religious  Rambler 

ALSO  ”A  Daily  Prayer  For  Victory 
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WOULD  BAR  EMPLOYMENT  AGENCIES 
FROM  CLASSIFIED  COLUMNS 

Why  One  Western  Newspaper  Refuses  to  Accept  This  Class  of 
Business — Big  Fees  for  Small  Service — Menace  to 
Legitimate  Want  Advertising 

How  newspapers  throughout  the  country  who  accept  the  advertisements  of 
employment  agencies  in  their  classified  columns  are  lending  their  valuable 
assistance  in  building  up  a  menace  that  preys  upon  the  unemployed,  and 
exacts  from  them  a  tremendous  fee  for  the  simplest  sort  of  service,  is  revealed 
in  an  investigation  of  a  correspondent  for  the  Editor  &  Pcbusher  in  a  Western 
city. 

The  situation  developed  by  the  corresi>ondent  may  be  said  to  be  typical  of 
large  cities  like  Chicago,  St.  Louis,  Detroit,  Los  Angele.s,  and  elsewhere,  where  the 
employment  agencies  find  the  classified  columns  of  some  of  the  leading  daily  pub¬ 
lications  open  to  them  without  reserve. 

Bar  Out  Employment  Agency  Advertising 


Some  of  the  newspapers,  whose  ad- 
verti.sing  managers  have  seen  the  pos¬ 
sibilities  of  the  activities  of  the  private 
employment  agencies  and  the  extent  of 
their  profits,  which  are  derived  only 
from  the  employee,  have  closed  their 
columns  to  such  advertisers,  taking  ad¬ 
vantage  of  their  right  to  reject  any  copy 
that  may  be  submitted  to  them.  These 
far-sighted  papers  realize  that  the 
agencies  cannot  exist  without  using  their 
(olumns,  and  that  they  are  thus  per¬ 
forming  a  service  in  preventing  them 
from  waxing  rich  at  the  expense  of  the 
under  dog. 

It  may  be  that  papers  that  are  still 
accepting  this  business  do  not  realize 
the  extent  of  the  operations  of  the  em¬ 
ployment  agencies,  and  how  they  are 
using  the  columns  of  the  newspapers  to 
reverse  the  whole  scheme  of  things  upon 
which  the  “Help  Wanted"  department 
was  founded.  The  agencies  are  shifting 
the  burden  from  the  employer  to  the 
employee. 

For  those  who  do  not  know,  the  fol¬ 
lowing  tables  indicate  commissions 
charged  the  employee: 

Four  per  cent,  of  first  year's  salary, 
loss  than  $720,  $28.80. 

Five  per  cent  of  first  year's  salary, 
$720  to  $1,500,  $36. 

Six  per  cent  of  first  year's  salary, 
$1,500  to  $2,400,  $90. 

Seven  iier  cent,  of  first  year's  salary, 
$2,400  to  $3,500,  $168. 

Eight  per  cent,  of  first  year's  salary, 
13,500  and  over,  $280  and  up. 

This  agency  exacts  one-half  of  its  fee 
t.pon  the  acceptance  of  the  position,  the 
remainder  In  thirty  daya 

Another  agency  made  these  terms: 

Thirty-three  and  one-third  per  cent 
of  first  month’s  salary,  $75  or  less^  $25. 

Fifty  per  cent,  of  first  month’s  salary, 
over  $75,  $40  and  up. 

This  agency  demands  one-third  upon 
acceptance  of  the  position,  the  remainder 
on  the  first  pay  day,  with  a  discount  of 
10  per  cent 

Demands  Large  Fee 

The  girl  who  gets  an  $80  a  month  Job 
must  pay  the  agency  $40,  although  the 
job  may  last  for  but  one  month.  The 
employer  pays  nothing.  What  service 
did  the  agency  perform?  Merely  the 
insertion  of  one  line  of  a  part  of  their 
adverti.sing  at  a  cost  of  twenty-five 
cents,  the  registration  of  the  applicant 
for  the  job,  and  the  dispatching  of  her 
to  an  employer.  At  the  same  time  it 
may  have  gotten  half  a  dozen  applicants 
for  this  same  job,  applicants  that  they 
register. 

Here  is  what  the  employment  agency 
does,  as  pointed  out  by  the  manager  of 
the  classified  columns  of  one  of  the  most 
progressive  papers  of  the  West,  a 
paper  that  has  refused  to  accept  any 
advertising  from  employment  agencies 


on  the  ground  that  it  is  in  violation  of 
the  ethics  of  the  paper: 

(1.)  Solicits  by  letter  or  personal  card 
employees  seeking  employment  through 
newspaper  advertising  for  the  purpose 
of  siecuring  them  as  registrants  with  its 
bureau.  The  agency  is  careful  to  send 
such  letters  to  the  newspapers  in  plain 
envelopes,  using  envelopes  of  various 
colors. 

(2.)  Solicits  employers  seeking  em¬ 
ployees  through  newspaper  advertising, 
for  the  purpose  of  securing  them  as 
registrants  with  its  bureau,  impressing 
upon  them  the  fact  that  no  charge  wilt 
lie  made  for  whatever  service  they  may 
render  in  supplying  them  with  em- 
ployeea 

(3.)  Issues  a  monthly  bulletin,  which 
is  mailed  to  employers  registered  with 
its  bureau.  This  bulletin  contains  a  list 
of  employees  eligible  for  employment  in 
commercial,  railroad,  banking,  manu¬ 
facturing,  engineering,  and  mercantile 
lines.  Each  employee  is  identified  by  a 
number,  and  a  description  given  of  him 
or  her,  which  includes  age,  single  or 
married,  degree  of  education,  personal¬ 
ity,  business  experience,  special  qualifi- 
cationa  and  salary  sought.  Some 
agencies  have  more  than  200  of  the 
largest  employers  of  labor  on  their  lists. 

Reverses  Old-Established  Plan 

(4.)  Reverses  the  old-established  plan 
and  purpose  of  a  newspaper  want  ad  de¬ 
partment  by  placing  expense  of  getting 
employment  upon  the  employee  instead 
of  the  employer,  thereby  opposing  the 
f.pirit  of  the  newspaper,  and  especially 
the  want  ad  department,  which  Is  to  put 
the  burden  on  those  who  can  carry  it; 
to  lighten  the  load  of  the  unfortunate 
and  weake.st,  and  lend  a  helping  hand, 
instead  of  imposing  hardships. 

(5.)  Draws  its  living  from  the  em¬ 
ployee  Instead  of  the  employer;  thwarts 
the  purpose  of  the  want  ad  department 
to  enable  an  employee  to  get  a  job  with¬ 
out  paying  a  tremendous  premium — or, 
rather,  "blood  money." 

It  is  pointed  out  that  this  system  con¬ 
templates  the  cornering  of  jobs  with  a 
view  of  exacting  more  big  fees,  and  that 
it  robs  Uncle  Sam  of  money  that  should 
p,o  into  Liberty  Bonds,  ’Thrift  Stamps, 
Smileage  Books,  and  war  charities. 


No  Enemy  Language  Papers  in  Canada 
Toronto.  October  28.— Owing  to  the 
confusion  arising  as  to  the  intention  of 
the  licensing  clause  appearing  in  a  re¬ 
cent  Order  in  Council  preventing  the 
printing  and  circulation  in  Canada  of 
publications  in  enemy  languages,  the 
Chief  Press  Censor  has  issued  an  ex¬ 
planation  of  the  clause.  The  authority 
conferred  upon  the  Secretary  of  State 
to  grant  licenses  is  to  apply  only  to 
publications  In  enemy  languages  which 
are  merely  of  a  literary,  acientifle,  relig¬ 
ious,  educational,  or  artistic  character. 


FORMER  AD  MANAGER 
HAS  HIGH  AIM  IN 
ARMY  LIFE 


Sergeant  Edward  Soutar. 


Once  upon  a  time  Edward  Soutar  bent 
over  a  desk  in  the  office  of  the  Durham 
(N.  C.)  Sun,  where  he  was  advertising 
manager.  One  day  he  made  his  way  to 
the  place  where  the  Marine  Corps  re¬ 
cruiting  flag  flew  and  signed  up  the 
papers  that  would  make  him  a  devil 
dog. 

Now  the  bend  in  the  back  that  had 
come  from  many  a  day  at  that  adver¬ 
tising  desk  has  disappeared.  Edward 
Soutar  has  traded  the  blanched  features 
of  the  office  man  for  a  coat  of  tan,  and 
through  the  khaki  there  show  the 
smooth,  rounded  outlines  of  husky 
muscles.  More  than  that,  Soutar  has 
liecome  a  sergeant. 

“If  enthusiasm  counts  for  anything. 
I’ll  be  a  general  before  I  quit,”  says  the 
former  advertising  man.  “I  know  this 
— that  I  displayed  the  best  judgment  of 
my  life  the  day  I  walked  into  that 
Marine  Corps  recrultihg  office!” 


Spends  80th  Birthday  with  Family  of  18 
Surrounded  by  his  family,  consisting 
of  seven  sons,  two  daughters,  five 
daughters-in-law,  and  four  grandchil¬ 
dren,  H.  W.  Kastor,  founder  of  the  H. 
W.  Kastor  &  Sons  Advertising  Com¬ 
pany,  Chicago  and  St.  Louis,  celebrated 
his  eightieth  birthday  in  the  latter  city. 
Mr.  Kastor  was  bom  in  Bavaria,  Octo¬ 
ber  26,  1838.  He  came  to  America  in 
1852.  He  enlisted  in  a  New  York  regi¬ 
ment  at  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  War, 
and  was  made  a  corporal.  Later  he  was 
transferred  to  the  First  Kansas  Regi¬ 
ment  as  lieutenant  He  became  a  pub- 
li^er  after  the  war,  and  later  organ¬ 
ized  the  advertising  company.  He  re¬ 
tired  from  active  business  in  August 
1902,  and  six  of  bis  sons  are  in  control. 


Liberty  Loan  Copy  'Writers  Marry 
William  T.  Mullally,  of  the  advertis¬ 
ing  agency  of  Maclay  &  Mullally,  Inc., 
married  Miss  Katherine  Harris  Bill  last 
Saturday  at  Danielson,  Conn.  Both 
Miss  Bill  and  Mr.  Mullally  aided  In  the 
publicity  for  the  Liberty  Loans,  Miss 
Bill  having  served  as  copy  writer  in  the 
advertising  department  of  the  third  and 
fourth  Liberty  Loans  for  the  Second 
Federal  Re.serve  District,  while  Mr. 
Mullally  was  Chief  of  the  Copy  Divi¬ 
sion  for  the  Liberty  Loan  Committee  of 
the  Second  Federal  Reserve  District  of 
the  first  second,  and  third  loRns,  and 
was  adviser  in  the  fourth. 


MARVELS  AT  AMOUNT 
OF  SPACE  GIVEN 


Thomas  R.  Shipp,  War  Work  Publicity 
Connsel,  Expresses  Warm  Appre¬ 
ciation  of  Newspapers  —  Have 
Supported  Activity  to  Limit 

Thomas  R.  Shipp,  publicity  counsel  in 
Washington  for  the  United  War  Work 
Drive,  who  has  been  actively  identified 
with  practically  every  war  activity, 
pays  a  handsome  tribute  to  the  gen¬ 
erosity  of  American  newspapers  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  promotion  of  national 
tasks. 

In  a  statement  to  Editor  &  Pubushbr 
Mr.  Shipp  says: 

“The  greatest  contribution  to  the  war 
by  any  single  class  of  men  has  been 
made  by  the  editors  of  the  United 
States.  If  the  dollars  and  cents  value 
alone  of  the  space  American  editors 
have  given  to  advance  war  movements 
could  be  computed,  its  aggregate  value 
in  money  would  be  staggering.  It  would 
far  exceed  any  contribution  from  any 
other  single  industry. 

“The  space  editors  have  given  has 
not  been  ‘run-of-the-paper,’  either.  It 
has  been  the  very  best  position.  If  it 
were  limited  only  to  the  space  given  to 
publicity  designed  to  advance  war  ac¬ 
tivities,  that  space  alone  would  run  into 
the  millions  of  dollara  But  the  news¬ 
papers  have  given  advertising  space,  too, 
and  their  business  and  advertising  man¬ 
agers  have  gone  out  and  had  some  of 
their  biggest  advertisers  substitute  war 
advertising  for  their  usual  display,  when 
it  meant  not  a  cent  more  to  the  paper. 

“In  the  war  work  campaigns  with 
which  I  have  been  connected  I  have 
been  delighted,  and  yet  amazed  at  the 
generosity  of  editors,  especially  since  I 
know  they  are  literally  deluged  with  a 
flood  of  free  publicity  from  nearly  every 
source. 

"The  war  is  filling  newspaper  space; 
the  high  price  of  print  paper,  high 
wages,  and  other  conditions  are  cutting 
space  down;  every  organization  closely 
or  remotely  connected  with  war  work  is 
grinding  out  publicity  copy  by  the 
reams,  yet  editors  have  slighted  no  sin¬ 
gle  worthy  war  enterprise.  On  the  other 
hand,  they  have  been  Imposed  upon  by 
unworthy  enterprises  conducted  under 
the  guise  of  war  relief. 

“I  believe  that  many  Government  and 
private  organizations  are  wasting  much 
money  in  getting  out  publicity  to  which 
It  Is  manifestly  Impossible  for  editors  to 
give  space,  no  matter  how  much  they 
would  like  to  do  so. 

"This  generosity  on  the  part  of  press 
associations  and  newspapers  has  been 
true  from  the  very  first  of  our  war  pub¬ 
licity,  which  may  be  said  to  date  from 
the  organization  of  the  first  publicity 
for  the  Red  Cross.  From  the  start,  the 
demand  from  editors  for  stories  on  the 
Red  Cross  work  were  so  numerous  that 
no  one  should  say  he  ’conducted’  its 
publicity.  Our  staff  was  simply  kept 
busy  filling  ordera 

"All  this  simply  proves  that  the  editor 
and  business  manager,  although  hard  hit 
by  the  war,  have  given  millions  of  dol¬ 
lars’  worth  of  space.  'The  exact  amount 
can  never  be  known.  The  newspapers 
have  contributed  ever  since  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  war,  and  before  the  war. 
’They  have  given  free  the  commodity 
they  have  to  sell — space — which  is  Just 
as  much  a  commodity  as  that  of  any 
other  manufacturer.  And  while  they 
were  giving  their  commodity,  they  were, 
as  individuals,  buying  Liberty  Bond.s, 
contributing  to  the  Red  Cross,  Y.  M.  C. 
A.,  Knights  of  Columbus,  Salvation 
Army,  Y.  M.  H.  A.,  and  other  war  work, 
the  same  as  any  other  citizen." 
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574,232 


Net  Paid  Circulation  of  the  Sunday  edition  of 

The  New  York  Times 


1918 

1917 

Corresponding 

Sundays 

Sunday,  August  18 

‘502,265 

417,337 

Sunday,  September  22 

521,177 

419,489 

Sunday,  September  29 

525,259 

'  1 

422,407 

Sunday,  October  6 

531,903 

423,102 

Sunday,  October  13 

544,922 

423,441 

Sunday,  October  20 

562,935 

425,596 

Sunday,  October  27 

574,232 

426,301 

The  circulation  of  The  New  York  Times  represents 
the  largest  and  most  widely  distributed  group  of  in¬ 
telligent  and  discriminating  readers  ever  assembled 
by  a  newspaper. 

No  Artificial  Stimulation — A  Legitimate  Growth 


•XXII  Anniversary  of  present  Times  management. 
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TRADE  MARK  BEUEF 
^^MADE  IN  GERMANY” 


”J.  K.  OF  JERSEY”  HAS  BIG  TASK  IN  PARIS 


Make  Movies  of  Home  Folks 
for  Soldiers  in  France 


Sims  Bill  Provision  Assailed  as  Propa* 
gating  Dangerous  Nationalistic  Ten¬ 
dencies  by  George  C.  Vedder  at 
Ad  Club  Dinner 


Sentiment  strongly  against  the  trade¬ 
mark  provision  of  the  Sima  bill,  pro¬ 
viding  for  the  adoption  of  a  national 
trade-mark  to  be  licensed  by  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  and  used  on  goods  exported  to 
foreign  countries,  was  expressed  at  the 
October  23  dinner  of  the  Export  Divi¬ 
sion  of  the  New  York  Advertising  Club 
by  George  C.  Vedder,  of  American  In- 
dustriea  He  scored  the  trade-mark 
idea  as  "one  of  the  products  of  that 
school  of  export  trade  which  has  al¬ 
ways  been  impressed  with  German  ideas 
for  foreign  trade  expansion.”  • 

“The  most  successful  men  in  the  Held 
of  export  trade  have  been  those  who 
have  succeeded  in  wiping  out  national 
boundary  lines  and  have  been  as  suc¬ 
cessful  in  securing  trade  in  foreign 
lands  as  they  have  been  in  the  domestic 
fleld,  and  with  much  the  same  tried- 
and-true  methods,”  continued  Mr.  Ved¬ 
der.  “The  Sims  bill  accentuates  boun¬ 
dary  lines.  It  seeks  to  propagate  a  feel¬ 
ing  of  nationalism  a’hich  many  of  us 
believe  opposed  to  the  best  ideas  of  this 
time,  when  we  have  seen  strong  nation¬ 
alistic  feeling  bring  about  the  greatest 
calamity  the  world  has  ever  seen. 

Other  speakers  followed  the  same 
general  line.  Waiter  Wyman,  sales 
and  export  manager  of  Carter’s  Ink 
Company,  who  presided,  declared  the 
formula  "Made  in  America”  would  never 
be  strong  enough  to  counteract  the  in¬ 
tensive  methods  of  other  nations  to  get 
business. 

Harold  B.  Gregory,  of  the  Export 
Managers*  Club,  and  Harvey  E.  Golden, 
of  Edward  Miller  &  Co.,  were  among  a 
number  of  other  ag>eakers  who  support¬ 
ed  this  position. 


SPECIAL  EDITIONS  ALLOWED 


Reading  Matter  Contained  in  Them, 
However,  Must  Be  Reported 
There  has  been  con.siderable  discus¬ 
sion  as  to  whether  or  not  special  editions 
are  permitted  under  the  rulings  of  the 
Pulp  and  Paper  Divi.sion  of  the  War 
Industries  Board.  On  this  subject  G.  J. 
Palmer,  chief  of  the  Newspaper  Section, 
has  sent  out  Bulletin  No.  101,  under  date 
of  October  10,  as  follows: 

"Effective  until  further  notice,  spe¬ 
cial  editions  will  not  be  prohibited,  but 
no  special  allowance  will  be  made  for 
reading  matter  contained  therein. 

“The  space  devoted  to  reading  matter 
must  be  reported  and  the  average  for 
the  month  must  show  the  required  re¬ 
duction,  as  compared  to  the  average  con¬ 
sumption  for  the  first  six  months  of 
1918.” 


BERGER  AGAIN  INDICTED 


Publisher  of  Milwaukee  Leader  Charged 
with  Anti-Government  Propaganda 
Victor  L.  Berger,  publisher  of  the 
Milwaukee  Leader,  together  with  four 
other  Socialist  leaders,  was  Indicted 
Monday,  by  the  Federal  Grand  Jury,  at 
Milwaukee.  His  bail  was  fixed  at  $10,- 
000.  He  is  charged  with  publi.shing  ar¬ 
ticles  in  the  Leader  tending  to  Incite, 
provoke,  and  encourage  resistance  to 
the  United  States,  and  endeavoring  to 
interfere  with  the  success  of  the  mili¬ 
tary  and  naval  forces  of  the  country. 

Berger  is  already  under  indictment  for 
a  similar  offense  at  Chicaga 


JAMES  KERNEY. 

American  Committee  on  Public  Information  in  French  Capital  Is  Under  Direc¬ 
tion  of  James  Kerney,  Formerly  Editor  of  Trenton  Titnes — 

Work  Is  Far-Reaching. 

(Special  Corre.spondence  of  Editor  &  Pubushesi.) 

Paris,  October  8. 

IN  the  EIy.s4e  Palace  Hotel,  on  the  boulevarded  Champs  Elys6es,  in  the 
heart  of  Paris,  in  the  Etoile  Quarter,  so  well  known  and  beloved  of  Ameri¬ 
cans  before  the  war,  have  been  installed  the  offices  of  the  American  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Public  Information,  under  the  direction  of  James  Kerney,  editor  of 
the  Trenton  Times,  and  the  personal  friend  of  President  Wilson. 

Like  the  famous  Maison  de  la  Presse  of  the  French  Government,  whose 
story  Editor  &  Publisher  told  some  months  ago,  which  has  been  so  useful  to 
American  correspondents  in  France  during  the.se  last  four  years  of  war  (par¬ 
ticularly  to  those  who  have  had  the  perspicacity  to  make  use  of  its  multifarious 
activities)  this  American  Committee  has  all  the  attributes  of  a  great  and 
powerful  newspaper  organization,  working  as  one  might  say  under  the  chief 
direction  of  the  managing  editor,  with  its  ramifications  extending  to  that  not 
least  important  department  of  all — distribution. 

The  various  departments  are  correlated  in  much  the  same  way  that  a  great 
newspaper  conducts  its  affairs,  with  the  added  feature  of  an  , official  publicity 
league  which  shall  supply  the  links  which  are  so  necessary  in  these  times  to 
promote  international  amity  throughout  the  world,  not  alone  in  the  Allied 
countries,  but  with  the  neutrals  of  Spain,  Holiand,  Switzerland,  and  the  Scandi¬ 
navian  countries  as  well. 

The  Paris  organization  works  in  close  connection  with  other  bureaus  in 
London  and  Home,  in  the  Allied  countries,  besides  its  other  connections  at 
Berne,  The  Hague,  and  Madrid.  In  addition  to  the  contact  with  the  press  of 
Allied  and  neutral  Europe,  Mr.  Kemey’s  model  establishment — for  it  is  that,  as 
well  in  its  organization  as  in  its  equipment,  its  extensive  relations,  its  housing, 
and  its  staff  of  international  collaborators,  ranging  all  the  way  from  men  of 
the  newspaper  craft  to  statesmen,  soldiers  and  diplomats — has  a  section  devoted 
to  the  sending  out  of  lecturers  who,  in  the  language  of  the  country  to  which 
they  may  be  accredited,  talk  and  talk  straight,  explaining  the  attitude  of  Amer¬ 
ica  in  this  greatest  of  world  wars,  and  thus  in  the  largest  possible  measure 
combat  by  ideals  and  morale  the  nefarious  German  propaganda,  which  is  con¬ 
tinually  insinuating  itself  throughout  the  world. 

“By  the  image”  is  a  French  expression  which  refers  to  the  educating  of  the 
public  by  pictures — Napoleon  said  it  first  when  he  delivered  himself  of  the 
dictum,  “the  smallest  sketch  is  worth  more  than  a  long  report” — by  printed 
pictures,  by  designs,  posters,  and  the  cinematograph. 

A  remarkable  series  of  posters  has  been  issued,  intended  to  reach  the  people 
next  the  soil,  and  again  the  printed  word  is  compo.sd  and  edited  so  as  to  reach 
all  the  rungs  of  the  ladder — the  peasants  in  the  fields,  the  workmen  in  the 
ateliers,  the  midinettes  in  the  dre.ssmakers’  and  the  hat  shops  of  the  boule¬ 
vards  and  the  Rue  de  la  Paix.  It's  a  great  game,  this  propaganda,  and  it's  a 
greater  one  when  it  is  done  with  that  catholicity  of  organization  and  purpose 
which  together  form  the  broad  base  uiion  which  Mr.  Kerney  has  built  up  his 
decidedly  working  organization. 

A  point  which  Mr.  Kerney  urges  upon  all  who  have  the  pleasure  of  coming 
into  contact  with  him  is  that  this  solidly  built-up  organization  has  no  chair  of 
criticism  in  its  faculty;  its  work  is  entirely  constructive,  helpful,  and  tactful. 
The  problems  which  it  is  tackling  are  those  problems  of  current  purport  which 
to-day  are  very  much  in  evidence  and  which  yesterday  were,  for  the  most 


Hearst  Papers  Taking  Pictures  of  Rela¬ 
tives  to  Men  in  Trenches — Endorsed 
by  War  Department 

One  of  the  contributions  to  the  mor¬ 
ale  of  American  fighters  at  the  front  is 
being  made  by  the  Hearst  newspapera 
The  New  Yofk  American  evolved  the 
plan  of  making  moving  pictures  of  the 
relatives  of  the  soldiers  and  sailors  and 
sending  these  pictures  to  the  recreation 
centres  behind  the  lines.  The  home 
folks  are  being  asked  to  gather  at  des¬ 
ignated  parks  which  are  used  as  pic¬ 
turesque  backgrounds.  With  smiles 
and  hand-waves  they  file  past  the  cam¬ 
era  men.  The  entire  Greater  City  is 
being  covered  in  sections. 

The  plan  was  endorsed  by  the  War 
Department  and  George  Creel’s  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Information.  The  Division  of 
Films  will  undertake  the  distribution  of 
films  on  the  other  side. 

All  the  Hearst  newspapers  took  up 
the  idea,  making  it  a  nation-wide  move¬ 
ment.  In  Chicago  the  Herald-Examiner 
filmed  100,000  relatives.  The  showing 
in  San  Francisco  was  equally  as  good. 


PRESSMEN  AND  FEEDERS  AT  WORK 

To  Accept  Arbitration  of  War  Labor 
Board -Tied  Up  Numerous  Publications 

Five  thousand  pressmen  and  press 
feeders  of  New  York,  who  were  on 
strike  for  a  little  more  than  a  week,  re¬ 
turned  to  work  on  Tuesday,  as  a  result 
of  a  conference  held  on  Monday  between 
representatives  of  their  unions,  the  Em¬ 
ployers’  League,  and  the  War  Labor 
Board.  Former  President  Taft  and 
Frank  P.  Walsh,  joint  Chairmen  of  the 
Board,  presided  at  the  conference. 
President  Bagley,  of  the  Feeders’  Union, 
at  first  questioned  the  right  of  the 
Board  to  intervene,  and  Mr,  Taft  ex¬ 
plained  in  some  detail  the  functions  and 
the  attitude  of  the  War  Labor  Board. 
It  was  agreed  by  the  officials  of  the 
unions  to  recommend  to  the  men. that 
they  should  return  to  work  on  Tuesday 
morning,  pending  the  arbitration  of 
their  demands  by  the  Taft-Walsh 
Board,  the  award  of  the  Board  to  be 
retroactive  as  of  October  21. 

The  strike  tied  up  the  publication  of 
nearly  every  weekly  and  trade  paper  In 
the  city.  Editor  &  Publisher  did  not 
get  into  the  mails  with  the  issue  of  Oc¬ 
tober  26  until  Tuesday  night,  October 
29. 


part,  unknown,  or  at  least  Ignored. 
I'-rom  the  very  inception  of  the  Bureau 
its  recognition  of  the  power  of  the 
European  press  has  been  most  marked, 
and  our  French,  British,  Italian,  and 
neutral  colleagues  have  reason  to  ap¬ 
preciate  the  open  door — wide  open — 
which  is  always  awaiting  them  at  the 
lOlys^e  Palace  Hotel.  »■ 

The  English  language  press  of  Paris 
and  the  big  Paris  “journals  of  Informa¬ 
tion”  and  the  “journals  of  opinions”  are 
fed  daily  with  batches  of  real  news  and 
“bome  stuff,”  Intended  for  the  con- 
.‘^umption  of  American  officers  and  men 
in  F'rance.  Without  this  link  with  Ameri¬ 
can  affairs  the  bonds  of  international 
amity  would  be  the  weaker;  with  them 
they  are  growing  stronger  every  day. 
This,  then,  is  a  brief  r4sum6  of  the  re¬ 
sults  already  achieved  by  the  American 
Committee  on  Public  Information  In 
France,  under  the  direction  of  “J.  K.  of 
Jersey,”  as  those  who  know  him  best 
like  to  call  him. 
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JOURNAL  DES  DEBATS 
SEIZED  BY  POLICE 


Paris  Paper  Contaiiied  Paragraph  on 

Bulgarian  Armistice  Terms  —  Last 
Time  an  Issue  Was  Suppressed 
\ras  in  Days  of  Commune 

(From  Olr  Own  Corresponoent.) 

Paris,  (October  18. — The  October  4  is- 
bue  of  the  Journal  des  Debats  was  seized 
by  the  police,  an  event  which  caused  as 
much  ^nsation  in  the  Paris  newspaper 
world  as  a  similar  seizure  of  the  Eye¬ 
ing  Post  would  do  in  New  York,  the 
Debats  being  a  grave  organ  not  given 
to  sensational  exploits. 

The  seizure  was  rather  a  formality, 
tis  it  was  not  put  into  effect  until  well 
after  the  edition  had  been  on  sale,  and 
lesulted  chietly  in  depriving  the  paper’s 
provincial  and  foreign  subscribers  of 
their  copies  until  a  day  later,  when  a 
new  edition  was  run  off  for  their  bene- 
tit,  in  which  the  offending  paragraph 
was  cut  out. 

This  paragraph  described  the  condi¬ 
tions  of  the  armistice  with  Bulgaria, 
and  was  a  quotation  from  the  Milan 
paper,  the  Secolo,  which  had  also  been 
quoted  by  the  London  Times,  both 
l>apcrs  being  widely  circulated  in 
h'rance.  The  French  censorship  has  not 
allowed  any  French  paper  to  give  any 
information  on  the  armistice  terms,  but 
it  passed  the  Debats’  paragraph  in  proof, 
and  only  later  took  the  step  of  suppres¬ 
sing  the  issue. 

The  Debats  points  out  to-day  that  this 
IS  the  first  time  it  has  been  seized  since 
April  4,  1871,  when  the  (Jommune  sent 
a  police  commissaire  to  its  office  to  sup¬ 
press  that  day’s  number. 

The  first  number  of  the  Debats  was 
d.ated  August  29,  1789,  so  that  it  is  now 
over  129  years  of  age. 


“NO  SUCH  WORD  AS  FAIL” 


Inscription  on  Watch  Given  H.  A.  Ahern, 
of  N.  Y.  Post,  at  Farewell  Dinner 
"There  is  no  such  word  as  fail,”  was 
the  inscription  on  the  gold  watch  pre¬ 
sented  to  Harry  A.  Ahem  by  his  asso- 
i.iates  on  the  New  York  Evening  Post 
advertising  staff  in  remembrance  of  Mr. 
Aiiem’s  outstanding  characteristic  in  his 
.six  years’  service  as  advertising  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Post.  The  testimonial  was 
given  Mr.  Ahern  at  a  farewell  dinner 
at  Murray’s  liestaura.nt.  New  York,  on 
Friday  evening,  October  25.  Emil 
Scholz,  publisher  of  the  Post,  made  the 
presentation  speech. 

Among  those  who  spoke  were  J.  S. 
Seymour,  of  the  editorial  staff;  Alex¬ 
ander  Noyes,  financial  editor;  Charles 
M.  Puckette,  managing  editor,  and 
Walte.r  Hayward,  city  editor. 

Mr.  Ahern  assumed  his  new  duties  as 
rssi.stant  publisher  and  advertising  di¬ 
rector  of  the  Evening  Journal  Monday. 


Newspaper  Gets  Cookies  for  Soldiers 
The  Des  Moines  Tribune  put  over  a 
winning  campaign  for  the  boys  under 
quarantine  at  C^mp  Dodge,  la.,  last 
week  by  urging  every  one  to  bake 
cookies  or  doughnuts  to  be  delivered  to 
the  camp.  Stations  for  receiving  the 
pa.stry  were  located  in  all  parts  of  the 
city.  As  early  as  9  A.  M.  two  big  boxes 
filled  with  500  cookies  were  deposited 
at  the  City  Library  station.  The  Y.  M. 
C.  A.  trucks  gathered  them  during  the 
day  and  made  deliveries  in  the  camp. 
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John  D.  UocKBreu^RR.  Jr. 

that  the  reason  he  was  addressing  the 
Advertising  Club  was  because  it  had 
the  reputation  of  containing  within  its 
membership  "more  live,  active,  up-and- 
doing  men  than  any  other  organization 
of  its  kind  in  New  York.” 

Mr.  Rockefeller  outlined  the  aims  and 
purposes  of  the  United  War  Work  Cam¬ 
paign,  of  which  he  is  chairman  for  New 
York  city.  He  told  how  the  seven  big¬ 
gest  relief  organizations  in  the  country 
had  agreed  to  pool  their  resources  and 
abilities  in  one  concentrated  drive  for 
funds.  "Lines  of  demarcation,  religious, 
and  otherwise,  have  been  obliterated,” 
he  said,  "in  this  great,  overwhelming, 
unified  cause.” 

Soliciting  methods  were  sketched  as 
an  example  of  the  unanimous  aid  be¬ 
ing  accorded  the  committee  in  New 
York.  Mr.  Rockefeller  told  the  story  of 
how  Judge  Gary  had  been  got  to  take 
charge  of  the  Industries  Division  of  the 
campaign,  despite  his  initial  refusal  due 
to  pressure  of  work. 

The  united  drive,  which  is  to  occur 
in  November,  has  as  its  goal  $170,500,- 
000,  but  as  Mr.  Rockefeller  explained, 
“that  is  only  the  minimum  goal.”  He 
told  how  the  budget  had  been  passed  be¬ 
fore  the  second  draft  went  into  effect, 
thus  leaving  out  of  provision  the  2,000,- 
000  additional  soldiers  we  now  contem¬ 
plate  putting  on  the  other  side. 

“This  budget,  therefore,”  he  added, 
"represents  the  minimum  requirement, 
and  it  must  be  oversubscribed  at  least 
$100,000,000  to  leave  the  organizations 
unhampered  in  their  great  work.  We 
mean  to  raise  it,  too.” 


Rockefeller  Tells  Ad  Men 
Soldiers  Need  $270,500,000 

Original  Figures  for  United  Drive  Must 
Be  Exceeded  By  $100,000,000  to  Pro¬ 
vide  for  Men  Being  Sent  Over 


John  D.  Rockefeller,  jr.,  who  addressed 
the  Advertising  (Jlub  of  New  York  at 
Wednesday’s  luncheon  meeting  on  the 
subject  of  the  United  War  Work  Cam¬ 
paign  drive,  drew  one  of  the  biggest 
crowds  the  club  has  ever  had  to  pro¬ 
vide  for.  The  main  dining-room  was 
overflowing  long  before  the  luncheon  be¬ 
gan. 

Frank  Presbrey,  of  the  Frank  Pres- 
brey  Company,  New  York,  who  presid¬ 
ed,  introduced  Mr.  Rockefeller.  The  lat¬ 
ter  prefaced  his  remarks  by  declaring 


MILL  STOCK  RESERVES 
CREEP  UP  SLIGHTLY 


Little  Change  Otherwise  from  Septem¬ 
ber's  Figures  in  Report  for  First 
Weeks  of  October — Labor  Short¬ 
age  Causes  Time  Loss 


Mill  stocks  increased  slightly  during 
the  first  two  weeks  of  October,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  report  of  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  just  issued.  Stocks  on 
hand  the  first  of  the  month  amounted 
to  15,653  tona  Reports  from  fifty-five 
United  States  newsprint  mills  show 
that  stocks  on  hand  the  first  of  the 
month  were  15,653  tons,  while  the  end 
of  the  two  weeks’  period  covered  by  the 
icport  shows  16,957  tons,  an  increase 
of  a  little  over  1,000  tons. 

Forty-one  thousand  two  hundred  and 
forty-nine  tons  were  produced  during 
the  period,  and  39,945  tons  were 
shipped. 

In  addition  to  curtailment  of  produc¬ 
tion  caused  by  repairs  and  lack  of  labor, 
the  production  of  three  mills  was  lost, 
due  to  the  taking  of  their  power  by  the 
Government,  and  of  two  others  partially 
destroyed  by  fire.  Influenza  was  the 
cause  of  many  idle  machinea  There 


was  a  marked  decrease  over  August  in 
the  amount  of  time  lost  for  repairs,  but 
there  was  little  change  as  compared 
with  September’s  figures.  Loss  of  time 
due  to  lack  of  labor  increased. 

Five  French  Newsies  Make 
$7  a  Day  Apiece 

Sell  English  and  American  Dailies  in 
Town  Near  the  Front — Are  “Mak¬ 
ing  a  Fortune  in  the  Press” 

(From  Our  Own  Correspondent.) 
Paris,  October  18. — In  a  town  close  to 
the  front  there  are  five  children,  five 
little  newspaper  sellers.  They  sell  Eng¬ 
lish  and  American  dallies,  and  each  one 
gets  35  francs,  or  $7,  a  day.  The  father 
rubs  his  hands,  which  are  invariably 
dirty,  from  want  of  washing,  not  from 
labor.  “Oui,”  the  Paris  morning  paper 
which  vouches  for  this  story  of  chil¬ 
dren  who  are  making  wages  which  only 
me  pick  of  French  mechanicians  can 
attain,  says  some  day  these  children  will 
marry  notaries’  daughters  (notaries  are 
always  rich  in  France,  and  very  care- 
lul  about  who  obtains  their  daughters’ 
dowry),  the  origin  of  their  wealth  will 
be  forgotten,  and  people  will  say  "they 
made  a  fortune  in  the  press.” 
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LA  NACIOIV 

Buenos  Aires,  Argentine 

New  York  Office:  No.  1  Wall  Street,  corner  of  Broadway 

The  business  now  being  clone  by  U.  S.  A.  manufacturers  in  the  Argentine  Republic  shows  a  steady  in¬ 
crease  every  year. 

But  the  demand  of  10,000,000  people  for  U.  S.  A.  merchandise  indicates  that  the  business  now  being  done 
is  a  drop-in-the-bucket  alongside  of  future  trade. 

LA  NACIOM 

has  urged  for  50  years  the  establishment  of  closer  and  friendlier  relations  between  North  American  and  South 
American  business  interests,  and  now  that  a  good  start  has  been  made,  it  is  a  pleasure  for  La  Nacion  to  have 
its  own  representatives  here  on  the  ground  to  help  U.  S.  A.  business  men  in  getting  quickly  a  very  much  strong¬ 
er  foot-hold  in  the  Argentine  Republic. 

LA  NACIOIV 

believes,  based  on  its  intimate,  close  touch  with  Argentine  affairs,  that  it  is  in  a  position  to  render  a  service 
of  unusual  value  to  U.  S.  A.  manufacturers  and  it  is  willing,  yes  glad,  of  the  opportunity  to  advise  them  of  the 
kinds  of  merchandise  Argentine  people  want  and  to  get  them  in  touch  with  the  important  and  reliable  dis¬ 
tributors  there — the  jobbers,  if  you  please,  who  will  be  a  clearing  house  for  Argentine  retailers. 

LA  NACION 

is  so  certain  that  the  present  trade  between  the  U.  S.  A.  and  the  Argentine  Republic  can  be  expanded,  in  a  very 
short  time,  to  enormous  proportions,  that  it  is  willing  to  conduct  an  American  office  to  help  in  this  trade  expan¬ 
sion.  Its  only  financial  reward  will  be  its  share  of  the  advertising  that  U.  S.  A.  manufacturers  will  do  in 
Argentine  publications.  That  share  will  be  considerable,  no  doubt,  for  U.  S.  A.  business  men  have  the  habit 
of  selecting  influential  mediums  with  known  circulation  and  fixed  advertising  rates.  LA  NACION  is  influen- 
tial — in  fact,  it  is  considered  the  most  important  newspaper  in  South  America;  it  has  a  known  circulation  of 
over  130,000  daily;  it  has  a  schedule  of  advertising  rates  that  is  open  to  all. 

But  don’t  wait  until  you  are  ready  to  advertise,  U.  S.  A  Manufacturers,  before  calling  on  our  representa¬ 
tives  to  serve  you.  They  are  here  to  help  you  prepare  the  ground  for  sowing  the  seed  of  good  will  and  getting 
ready  for  the  big  harvest  that  will  be  yours  by  and  by. 

LA  NACION 

Buenos  Aires,  Argentine 

New  York  Office:  No.  1  Wall  Street,  corner  of  Broadway 
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AD  MANAGERS  MAY 
ADOPT  CODE 


HE  WILL  REORGANIZE 
MECHANICAL  END  OF 
EVENING  POST 


L^rgatt  mnd  Ban  Naaatgapar  Indmiarial  Advaaaidng  Agam^' 


This  permanent  Weekly 
Business  Man’s  Page  se¬ 
cured  among  non-regular 
advertisers  has  been  run¬ 
ning  two  years  —  it  is  oitc 
of  a  chain  of  pages  we 
luuidle  —  it  carries  over 
one  hundred  thousand  lines 
of  adveilising  per  year  — 
more  Uian  thirty-five  thou¬ 
sand  dollars  annually  in 
new  business,  which  the 
paper  would  not  otherwise 
obtain.  The  Page  is  bene¬ 
ficial  in  many  ways  —  it 
has  made  new  advertisers 
and  helped  circulation  — 
it  has  aided  the  paper  in 
being  recognized  as  the 
business  man’s  newspaper 
in  its  community. 


New  York  Association's  Standards  i 
Practice  May  Be  Basis  for  Creed  of 
National  Body  Soon  to  Be  Or¬ 
ganized  in  Chicago 


Trr.veling! 


STFCL 


Advertising  representatives  of  daily 
newspapers,  and  special  representatives, 
as  well,  have  been  discussing  this  week 
the  “Standard  of  Practice”  and  "Code 
of  Kthics”  recently  adopted  by  the  New 
York  Association  of  Advertising  Mana¬ 
gers  on  daily  newspapers.  It  is  likely 
that  this  will  be  the  basis  of  a  national 
"Standard  of  Practice”  and  a  national 
“Code  of  Kthics”  to  be  adopted  at  the 
organization  meeting  at  the  Hotel  L>a 
Salle,  Chicago,  on  November  18. 

The  New  York  Standard  of  Practice 
is  as  follows: 

That  the  advertising  staffs  of  the  af¬ 
filiated  newspapers  be  instructed  that 
the  province  of  each  member  is  pri¬ 
marily  and  fundamentally  THE  SELL¬ 
ING  OF  ADVERTISING.  With  this 
thought  foremost,  the  reflected  attitude 
of  all  newspaper  solicitors  will  be  essen¬ 
tially  toward  the  development  of  in¬ 
creased  interest  and  space-consumption 
as  affecting  new’spaper  advertising  with 
attendant  ameliorated  conditions  and 
standardized,  ethically  competitive 
methods. 

That  your  association — fully  recogniz¬ 
ing  the  weakne.ss  of  a  considerable  por¬ 
tion  of  the  solicitation  of  many  sales¬ 
men  of  newspaper  advertising  as  devot¬ 
ed  in  wasteful  time  and  effort  to  an  in¬ 
tensive  comparison  and  generally-ac¬ 
cepted  unfriendly  discus.sion  of  competi¬ 
tive  newspapers’  circulation,  cla-ss, 
rates,  service  to  advertisers,  etc.,  by 
word  and  action  seek  to  discourage  and 
eliminate  such  practice. 

That  substituted  therefor,  in  the 
drafting  of  an  authoritative  Standard 
of  Practice,  shall  be  made  imperative 
with  the  advertising  staffs  of  the  As¬ 
sociation’s  afliiiated  newspapers,  that 
the  integrity  of  such  newspapers’  rate- 
cards  be  recognized,  and  that  such  at¬ 
titude  be  continually  reflected  in  the  re¬ 
lations  of  solicitors  with  advertisera 
That  the  publishers’  sworn  statements 
be  accepted  as  the  .standard  of  informa¬ 
tion  for  affiliated  newspapers’  circula¬ 
tion. 

As  a  general  Code  of  Ethics,  your 
committee  recommends  also  incorpora¬ 
tion  of  the  following  resolution  adopted 
by  the  Newspaper  Departmental  at  the 
Convention  of  the  Associated  Advertis¬ 
ing  Clubs  of  the  World  at  Toronto  in 
1914: 

”It  is  the  duty  of  the  newspaper: 

"(1.)  To  protect  the  honest  advertis¬ 
er  and  the  general  newspaper  reader 
as  far  as  po.ssible  from  deceptive  or  of¬ 
fensive  adverti.slng. 

"(2.)  To  .sell  advertising  as  a  com¬ 
modity  on  the  ba-sis  of  proven  circula¬ 
tion  and  the  service  the  paper  will  ren¬ 
der  the  manufacturing  of  the  merchant; 
and  to  provide  the  fullest  Information  as 
to  the  character  of  such  circulation, 
and  how  procured. 

”(3.)  To  maintain  uniform  rates,  ac¬ 
cording  to  classifications,  and  to  present 
these  rates,  as  far  as  possible,  on  a  uni¬ 
form  card. 

"(t.)  To  accept  no  adverti.sing  which 
is  antagonistic  to  the  public  welfare. 

"(5.)  To  effect  the  largest  possible  co¬ 
operation  with  other  new.spapers  in  the 
same  field  for  the  establishment  and 
maintenance  of  these  standards.” 


Contracts  with  the  adver- 

tiser  commence  and  end  Advertisers  arc  allowed  to  cancel  their 
together  and  arc  made  for  contracts  at  will  and  another  advertiser 
twenty  weeks  at  a  time,  immediately  secured  to  take  their  place, 
being  renewed  each  twen-  j\11  advertising  is  solicited  on  an  indirect 
ty  weeks.  result,  general  publicity  basis. 

Ilepresentativo  sent  upon  request. 


Harry  Martin. 


In  preparing  for  unionizing  its  forces, 
the  New  York  Evening  Post  has 
brought  into  its  service  Harry  Martin, 
as  superintendent  of  the  mechanical 
department. 

Mr.  Martin  faces  a  difficult  task  in 
reorganizing  the  mechanical  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Post,  but  one  for  which  he 
is  well  equipped.  He  was  day  foreman 
of  the  composing-room  of  the  New 
York  Morning  World  when  Col.  John 
A.  Cockerill  was  managing  editor  of 
that  paper.  When  Col.  Cockerill  left 
the  World  to  take  the  editorial  man¬ 
agement  of  the  Morning  Advertiser  and 
the  Commercial  Advertiser,  Mr.  Martin 
went  with  him,  but  as  superintendent 
of  the  meclvinical  department.  He  was 
in  that  position  when  the  Morning  Ad- 
verti.ser  was  sold  to  Mr.  Hearst,  in  1897. 

Mr.  Martin’s  exiierience  on  the  Com¬ 
mercial  Advertiser,  which,  in  its  hey¬ 
day,  resembled  the  Post  more  than  any 
other  paper  In  New  York,  has  fitted 
him  peculiarly  for  his  pre.sent  position. 
When  the  Commercial  Advertiser  was 
renamed  the  Globe  Mr.  Martin  remain¬ 
ed  with  it  as  superintendent  of  the 
mechanical  department,  whence  the 
Post  enticed  him  for  his  present  place. 

Mr.  Martin  has  always  been  able  to 
gain  and  retain  the  confidence  and  es¬ 
teem  of  his  men,  and  though  he  is  still 
new  on  the  Post,  this  characteristic  of 
an  able  executive  is  already  showing 
good  results. 


Home  Office,  Ninth  Floor,  Dexter  Building,  Boston,  Mass. 


Do  You  Think  There  is 
,  No  Competition? 

If  anyone  thinks  there  is  no  competition  amongst  the  big  packers 
he  ought  to  go  through  a  day’s  work  with  Swift  ft  Company. 

Let  him  begin  at  the  pens  when  the  live  stock  comes  in;  let  him 
try  to  buy  a  nice  bunch  of  fat  steers  quietly  atxl  at  his  own  price,  with¬ 
out  somebody’s  bidding  against  him. 

Let  him  realize  the  scrupulous  care  taken  at  the  plant  that  not  one 
thing  is  lost  or  wasted  in  order  that  costs  may  be  held  to  a  minimum. 

Let  him  go  up  into  the  office  where  market  repeats  are  coming 
m.'-and  reports  of  what  other  concerns  are  doing. 

Let  him  watch  the  director  of  the  Swift  Refrigerator  fleet,  maneuv¬ 
ering  it  over  the  face  of  the  country  like  a  fleet  of  battleships  at  sea. 

Let  him  take  a  trip  with  a  Swift  ft  Company  salesman  and  try  to 
sell  a  few  orders  of  meat. 

Let  him  stay  at  a  branch  house  for  an  hour  or  two  and  see  the  retail 
meat  dealers  drive  their  bargains  to  the  lost  penny  as  they  shop  around 
among  the  packers’  branch  houses,  the  wholesale  dealers,  and  the 
local  packing  plants. 

And  then,  when  the  day  Is  over,  let  him  have  half  an  hour  in  the 
accounting  department,  whm  he  can  see  for  himself  on  what  small 
profits  the  business  is  done.  (Less  than  4  centson  each  dollar  of  sales). 

If  he  still  thinks  there  is  no  competition  .in  the  meat  business  it 
win  be  because  he  wants  to  think  so. 


PUTS  SECOND  GOLD  STAR  ON  FL.4G 


Another  De8  Moines  Register  and  Trib¬ 
une  Man  Dies  on  French  Front 
Des  Moines,  la.,  October  28. — A  second 
gold  star  has  been  placed  in  the  service 
flag  of  the  Rogi.stcr  ano  'Tribune  to  rep¬ 
resent  Ralph  Ellis,  who  died  August  13 
in  a  hospital  in  France  from  wounds  re¬ 
ceived  in  action.  The  flag  now  hangs  in 
the  centre  of  the  main  bu.sine.ss  office 
with  sixty-eight  blue  and  two  gold  stars. 

Before  enlisting  Mr.  Ellis  handled  the 
State  Hou.se  news.  Before  going  to 
the  Register  and  Tribune  he  was  a  stu¬ 
dent  in  the  Univensity  of  Iowa.  He  is 
.survived  by  a  mother  and  two  sisters, 
who  reside  at  Lawrence,  Kan. 


Swift  &  Company,  U.  S.  A. 


Editor  &  Publisher's  cla.s.sifled  col¬ 
umns  are  for  YOUR  SERVICE. 


Watch  your  PEP. 
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M.  E.  STONE  INTERPRETS  "U.  s  ”  LiHe  Women  Took  Robinson 


DEATH  GILDS  FLAG  OF 
ST.  LOUIS  CLUB 


Golden  Star  Placed  for  Alfred  A.  Jost, 

Formerly  Advertising  Manager  for 
California  Tanning  Company — 
Camp  Honors  His  Funeral 

St.  Louis,  Mo.,  October  28. — ^The  first 
gold  star  has  been  placed  on  the  service 
flag  of  the  Advertl.sing  Club  of  St.  Louis. 
It  is  for  Alfred  A.  lost,  who  was  adver¬ 
tising  manager  for  the  California  Tan¬ 
ning  Company  before  he  enlisted  in  the 
navy  several  months  ago.  Mr.  Jost 
died  in  his  home  in  St.  Louis  from  Span¬ 
ish  influenza,  which  he  contracted  at 
the  Great  Lakes  Naval  Training  Sta¬ 
tion,  near  Chicago.  He  had  gone  there 
to  take  the  examination  for  the  Officers’ 
Training  School.  He  was  successful,  and 
placed  on  the  eligible  list. 

Jost  was  twenty-six  years  old.  He 
entered  the  navy  as  a  landsman  for 
radio  service,  but  because  of  his  ability 
to  write  copy  and  general  knowledge  of 
the  advertising  business,  he  was  retain¬ 
ed  at  the  St.  Louis  recruiting  office.  He 
also  made  several  trips  through  the 
State  making  recruiting  appeals.  Pre¬ 
vious  to  his  position  with  the  tanning 
company  he  was  advertising  manager 
for  the  Johansen  Brothers  Shoe  Com¬ 
pany. 


Aid  for  French  War  Orphans 
The  “Go-Hawks’  Happy  Tribe,’’  con¬ 
ducted  by  Miss  Ehnilie  Blackmore  Stapp, 
of  the  Des  Moines  Capital,  gave  a 
“Mother  Goose’’  pageant  on  the  lawn  of 
West  Chester,  the  beautiful  home  of 
D.  S.  Chamberlain,  famous  medicine 
manufacturer.  All  proceeds  went  to 
a  fund  for  French  war  orphans. 


Tells  Parisians  They  Stand,  for  the  Ger¬ 
mans,  for  Unconditional  Surrender 

(From  Our  Own  Correspondbnt.) 

Paris,  September  12. — The  Franco- 
American  Union,  which  entertains  dis¬ 
tinguished  visitors  at  the  Cercle  Vol- 
nay,  gave  a  dinner  in  honor  of  Mr. 
Melville  E.  Stone,  at  which  he  made  a 
remark  which  has  gone  the  rounds  of 
the  French  press  and  has  acquired 
greater  signlflflcance  since  the  German 
move  toward  peace. 

He  pointed  out  how  wide-spread  the 
use  of  abbreviations  had  become  in  this 
war;  how  everyone  speaks  of  D.  A.  A. 
(Defen.se  against  airplanes);  how  G.  H. 
Q.  has  replaced  General  Headquarters, 
etc.,  etc.,  and  continued: 

“When  you  read  these  two  letters  ‘U. 
S.’  on  American  uniforms  do  you  grasp 
their  meaning?  United  States,  of  course, 
for  you,  but  for  the  enemy?  Uncondi¬ 
tional  Surrender.” 


Adler  Confers  with  Publishers 
E.  U.  Adler,  publisher  of  the  Daven¬ 
port  (la.)  Times,  who  is  in  charge  of 
the  newspaper  conservation  work  of  the 
War  Industries  Board,  held  a  .se.ssion 
last  week  with  Des  Moines  publishers 
in  the  conference-room  of  the  Register 
and  Tribune.  The  entire  newspaper 
situation  was  gone  over. 


St.  Paul  Papers  Aid  Fire  Sufferers 
The  St.  Paul  Dispatch-Pioneer  Press 
and  the  Dally  News  are  collecting  funds 
for  the  relief  of  the  northern  Minnesota 
fire  sufferers.  The  total,  which  is  turned 
over  to  the  Red  Cross  for  distribution, 
is  approaching  the  $200,000  mark. 


for  British  Officer 


London  Times  Correspondent  Tells  Af¬ 
fecting  Tale  of  Rejoicing  by  Inhabi¬ 
tants  When  City  Was  Taken  by  AUies 


Many  odd  happenings  come  within 
the  experience  of  a  war  correspondent, 
but  one  that  occurred  to  Perry  Robin¬ 
son,  of  the  London  Times,  may  well  be 
classed  as  one  of  the  most  peculiar. 

"My  visit  to  Lille,”  he  says,  speaking 
of  the  day  that  the  town  was  taken  by 
the  Allies,  “was  the  most  wonderful 
experience  any  man  could  hope  to  have 
in  the  course  of  a  lifetime.  Two  or 
three  hours  before,  an  officer  of  a  Liv¬ 
erpool  regiment  and  his  men  had  gone 
into  the  city  and  made  an  official  call 
upon  the  Mayor;  a  small  party  of 
French  and  Belgian  correspondents  also 
made  their  way  in,  but  I  was  the  only 
Englishman  except  the  press  officer  ac¬ 
companying. 

"The  streets  for  miles  were  a  surging 
mass  of  people,  chiefly  women  and  chil¬ 
dren  who  were  waiting,  very  nearly  de¬ 
lirious,  anticipating,  since  the  Germans 
had  gone  in  the  darkness  of  the  early 
morning.  The  rumor  spread  that  I  was 
an  English  general.  It  was  useless  to 
deny,  for  who  could  argue  with  a  hun¬ 
dred  thousand  people  mad  with  Joy, 
and  on  me  was  poured  the  gratitude  for 
its  deliverance  by  a  population  which 
has  suffered  so  much  for  four  yeara 

“It  was  neecssary  to  walk  some  miles 
of  street,  battling  one's  way  every  yard, 
through  a  throng  of  cheering,  laughing, 
sobbing  women  and  children,  with  a 
few  men  scattered  among  them.  I  was 
showered  with  flowers  and  draped  with 
tri-colors  and  streamers. 


“BMfty  times,  with  difficulty,  I  saved 
babies  thrust  at  me  to  be  touched  or 
kissed  from  being  trampled  under  foot. 
Women  struggled  to  kiss  some  pare  of 
my  hand,  cheek,  or  clothes,  it  did  not 
matter  much  to  them.  Men  fought  to 
grip  one’s  hand.  It-  never  ceased.  Mile 
after  mile  the  crowd  continued  and 
grew  more  frenzied,  one  great  mass  of 
shouting,  cheering,  weeping  humanity, 
every  face  glowing  with  delight,  almost 
every  cheek  wot  with  tears.  Cries  hail¬ 
ing  one  as  a  saviour  and  deliverer  min¬ 
gled  with  shouts  of  ‘Vive  I’Angleterre !  ’ 
rose  as  in  a  constant  refrain.  Those 
are  things  which  no  man  ever  could 
forget.” 


N.  Y.  BUSINESS  PUBLISHERS  ELECT 


Roger  W.  Allen,  of  Allen-Nugent  Com¬ 
pany,  Leads  Organization  Next  Year 
At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  New 
York  Busineas  Publi.shers  Association, 
held  Monday,  October  28,  at  the  office 
cf  the  United  Publi.shers  Corporation, 
New  York,  the  following  officers  were 
elected  for  the  ensuing  year: 

President,  Roger  W.  Allen,  of  Allen- 
Nugent  Company:  vice-pre.sident,  Harry 
Pipper,  of  Cla.ss  Journal  Company;  sec- 
letary,  William  Buxman,  of  the  En¬ 
gineering  News-Record;  treasurer,  Rob¬ 
ert  H.  McCready,  of  the  McCready  Pub¬ 
lishing  Company.  The  above,  with  the 
following,  compri.se  the  board  of  di¬ 
rectors:  Henry  Lee,  of  Simmons- 

Boardman  Company;  Agla  Cook,  of  the 
Electrical  Review,  and  Edgar  J.  Butten- 
heim,  of  American  City. 


Need  a  man  capable  of  developing  lo¬ 
cal  advertising?  Use  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher's  classified. 


CIRCULATION  OF  TEXAS  NEWSPAPERS 

As  shown  by  statement  made  to  the  Government  and  filed  with  the  Postoffice 
Department,  showing  increase  or  decrease  during  the  past  twelve  months. 

Circulation  Change  in  Last  1 2  Months 


Newspapers 

Apr.  1,  *16 

Oct.  1,’16 

Apr.  1,’17 

Oct.  1,’17 

Apr.  1,  *18 

Oct.  1,’18 

Gain 

Loss 

Dallas  News . 

49,404 

50,431 

50,368 

58,ai8 

02,915 

71,612 

12,704 

Fort  Worth  Star-Telegram 

40,948 

44,102 

47,005 

50,601 

56,936 

65,599 

14,998 

Houston  Chronicle . 

38,901 

40,920 

40,104 

44,003 

48,703 

54,573 

9,910 

•  .  •  • 

Dallas  Journal . 

30,008 

37,718 

37,059 

40,655 

41,060 

47,518 

o,8o:{ 

Dallas  Times  Herald . 

32,501 

33,461 

37,251 

39,131 

41,203 

44,4:i9 

5,308 

•  •  •  • 

Houston  Post . 

30,103 

31,172 

30,50;{ 

34,236 

36,329 

40,819 

(5,583 

San  Antonio  Express . 

22,070 

24,920 

25,542 

29,772 

34,599 

38,958 

9,18(5 

San  Antonio  Light . 

19,090 

20,990 

20,300 

21,893 

20,281 

29,:io:i 

7,470 

Dallas  Dispatch . 

22,294 

25,065 

24,663 

25,872 

25,517 

29,014 

3,142 

El  Paso  Herald . 

18,704 

24,447 

25,830 

20,370 

27,311 

27,102 

792 

Fort  Worth  Record . 

35,312 

33,403 

25,795 

28,407 

25,354 

24,(595 

3,772 

Beaumont  Enterprise . 

15,382 

15,503 

16,048 

17,029 

10,900 

2o,o:i:i 

3,004 

Houston  Press . 

•  •  •  • 

.  •  •  • 

18,880 

19,424 

18,011 

8(59 

El  Paso  Times . 

18,207 

18,483 

20,881 

22,75:1 

22,09:1 

17,484 

5,2(59 

Waco  News . 

0,009 

-  7,018 

8,52(> 

9,023 

11,145 

12,017 

3,594 

Galveston  News . 

12,178 

11,951 

11,065 

11,222 

10,900 

12,453 

1,231 

.  .  •  . 

Galveston  Tribune . . 

8,193 

8,117 

8,461 

9,708 

9,003 

9,131 

577 

Waco  Times  Herald . 

5,404 

6,500 

5,601 

0,3:19 

7,128 

8,112 

i,77:i 

Temple  Telegram . 

4,501 

4,039 

5,028 

5,839 

0,707 

8,088 

2,249 

Austin  American . 

18,375 

16,196 

14,173 

12,021 

11,780 

7,415 

4,00(5 

Austin  Statesman . 

10,024 

8,862 

9,537 

10,010 

10,362 

7, .3:17 

2,079 

FORT  WORTH  STAR-TELEGRAM  shows  Greatest  Gain  of  any  Paper  in  Texas  during  Past  Twelve  Months 

STAR-TELKdUAM  SHOWS  GAIN  OF  14,91)8  DUKING  PAST  TWELVE  MONTHS,  AS  AGAINST  LOSS  OF  3,772  HY 
NEXT  FORT  WORTH  PAPER. 

No  Premiums,  No  Contests — Just  a  Newspaiier  with  a  substantial  circulation  that  brings  results  to  the  advertiser. 

INCLUDE  THE  FORT  WORTH  STAR— TELEGRAM  IN  YOUR  NEXT  LIST 

NOW  OVER  65,000  DAILY  AND  SUNDAY 

SECOND  PAPER  IN  TEXAS 


Member  A.  R.  C. 


AMON  G.  CARTER,  Vice-Pres.  and  Gen.  Mgr. 
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MUST  FLOOD  SOUTH  AMERICA  WITH 
U.  S.  ADVERTISING 

Lieut.  Ackerman  Tells  Advertising  Club  Specifically  What 
Germany  Is  Doing  in  Nefarious  Propaganda  and  How 
Committee  on  Public  Information  Is  Combatting  It 

WITH  a  frankness  that  astounded  the  members  of  the  New  York  Advertising 
Club  last  Tuesday,  Lieut.  F.  E.  Ackerman,  U.  S.  N.  U.,  Director  of  the 
Division  of  South  jXmerican  Affairs  of  the  Committee  on  Public  Informa¬ 
tion,  laid  before  them  at  their  weekly  luncheon,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Export 
Division,  illuminating  facts  about  German  propaganda  in  South  America,  which 
emphasizes  the  great  necessity  for  Americans  to  advertise  in  the  Latin- American 
countries  more  than  ever  before;  not  only  after  the  war,  but  now. 

Lieut.  Ackerman  went  to  South  America  for  the  Committee  on  Public  Informa¬ 
tion  some  time  ago  to  make  a  careful  survey  of  the  territory  and  the  interna¬ 
tional  attitude  there,  and  to  organize  means  to  combat  and  overcome  the  Ger¬ 
man  propaganda  against  the  nations  opposing  the  Hun.  His  disclosures  were 
of  such  intimate  nature,  naming  the  head  of  German  propaganda  and  the  papers 
devoted  to  it,  that  it  wa-s  necessary  to  get  a  special  release  from  the  Committee 
on  Public  Information  before  they  could  be  printed.  Lieut.  Ackerman  said: 

Lool^ed  to  America  as  Supply  Base 


“When  the  war  came.  South  America 
found  herself  suddenly  forced  to  look 
to  this  country  as  a  base  of  supply. 
After  a  few  unfortunate  experiences 
her  merchants  discovered  that  our 
products  were  as  good  or  better  than 
those  they  had  been  buying  in  Europe, 
and  that  our  business  ethics  were 
straightforward  and  honest  ones. 

“We  must  advertise  ourselves  as  a 
nation.  We  must  combat  actively  the 
warfare  that  is  being  directed  against 
us  by  the  interests  which  resent  our 
relations  with  a  continent  which  they 
have  long  held  as  their  own.  The  Ger¬ 
mans  have  by  no  means  quit  South 
America.  Their  banks  and  their  inter¬ 
locking  commercial  institutions  are 
still  doing  bu.slne.ss,  and  they  are  pre¬ 
paring  feverishly  to  meet  the  demands 
which  the  end  of  the  war  will  bring. 
Their  propaganda  system  is  flourishing 
in  South  America  as  it  flourished  in 
the  United  States  during  the  first  three 
years  of  the  great  war.  It  is  Just  as 
complex  and  thorough,  and  recently 
has  been  intensified,  with  the  United 
States  as  the  particular  target. 

“It  was  for  the  purpose  of  organiz¬ 
ing  machinery  with  which  to  combat 
this  propaganda  that  I  recently  spent 
seven  and  a  half  months  in  Brazil,  Uru¬ 
guay,  Argentina,  Paraguay,  Chill,  Peru, 
Boli\’la,  and  Ecuador,  and  I  would  like 
to  explain  Just  what  machinery  was  ef¬ 
fected,  and  Just  what  German  propa¬ 
ganda  it  is  opposing. 

Conduct  Vigorous  Propaganda 

“When  I  arrived  in  South  America 
last  February  I  found  that  since  the 
outbreak  of  the  war  the  nations  of  the 
Entente  Allies  and  the  Germans  had 
both  been  conducting  vigorous  propa¬ 
ganda  campaigns  everywhere. 

"My  in.structions  from  Mr.  Creel  had 
been  explicit.  I  was  told  to  arrange 
.some  educational  sy.stem  by  which 
South  America  could  hear  regularly 
and  completely  America's  story.  I  was 
told  that  I  would  be  furnished  with 
wireless  and  cable  news,  with  photo¬ 
graphs  and  moving  pictures,  and,  in 
fact,  with  every  publicity  medium  which 
I  believed  essential.  First  and  last,  it 
was  to  be  remembered,  that  what  we 
wanted  to  tell  the  South  Americans 
was  the  truth.  After  we  had  done  that, 
they  could  form  their  own  opinions. 

"Before  explaining  the  system  which 
I  finally  worked  out  and  installed  in 
the  capitals  of  the  South  American  re¬ 
publics  I  would  like  to  say  something 
about  German  propaganda  there.  As 
everywhere  el.se,  German  propaganda 
in  South  America  is  two-edged.  It  has 
one  division  to  deceiving  the  people. 


and  another  division  which  endeavors 
to  interfere  with  the  interior  politics 
of  the  country. 

Have  Organized  System 

"The  press  campaign  is  conducted 
from  Buenos  Aires,  where  Emilio 
Tjarks,  owner  of  La  Union  and  the 
Deutsche  La  Plata  Zeitung,  is  head  of 
the  German  publicity  system.  The  Zei- 
tuiig,  printed  in  German,  is  the  oflicial 
mouthpiece  of  the  German  Govern¬ 
ment,  and  the  organ  of  the  pan-Ger- 
manista 

"in  connection  with  La  Union,  a  press 
association  fonned  a  year  ago  under  the 
title  of  'Prensa  Asociada'  is  maintained 
in  Buenos  Aires,  with  oUices  in  San¬ 
tiago  and  Lima.  Its  letterhead  adver¬ 
tises  the  fact  that  it  has  oliices  in  every 
j)art  of  the  world,  and  it  sells  a  world¬ 
wide  press  service  at  a  cost  which  does 
not  even  meet  tlie  interior  telegraphic 
tolls.  The  name  Prensa  Associada  was 
adopted  so  a.s  to  deceive  the  public  into 
believing  the  organization  was  the  As¬ 
sociated  Press,  its  claim  of  offices  in 
world  capitals — and,  by  the  way,  it  still 
calls  Petrograd,  St.  Petersburg — is  en¬ 
tirely  false,  as  false  as  the  news  it  sends 
out.  This  news  is  rewritten  with  a  Ger¬ 
man  angle  from  La  Prensa  and  La  Na¬ 
tion,  great  newspapers  which  receive 
full  cable  news  reports.  Prensa  Asoci¬ 
ada  has  but  few  subscribers,  but  it  Is 
extending  its  offices  and  facilities,  for 
it  is  part  of  the  great  German  press 
system,  which  extends  throughout  the 
world,  and  which  is  waiting  until  after 
the  war  to  begin  a  concerted  campaign 
to  rehabilitate  Germany  in  the  eyes  of 
the  world. 

News  Report  Daily 

“In  addition  to  this  press  association 
Tjarks  sends  out  daily  under  his  own 
name,  a  news  report  that  goes  to  Ger¬ 
man  merchants  in  the  remotest  parts 
of  South  America.  The.se  news  reports 
are  po.sted  up  in  clubs  and  in  stores, 
and  until  recently  furnished  in  many 
cases  the  sole  news  reports  which  reach¬ 
ed  these  sections.  In  Chill  the  Germans 
have  new.spapers  which  they  own  or 
which  are  subsidized,  and  these  news¬ 
papers  are  widely  circulated,  through 
the  German  commercial  houses,  thus 
making  them  more  effective  than  their 
contents  or  make-up  warrants. 

“There  is  in  each  cotmtry  in  South 
America  a  'Volkshund,'  an  association 
of  Germans  organized  for  political  pur- 
po.ses.  In  Chili  this  organization  has  its 
own  list  of  candidates  known  to  be 
friendly  to  Germany,  and  it  wages  an 
active  political  war  on  all  opposed  to  it. 
In  Chili  and  the  Argentina  German 


clergy  are  active  in  churches  and 
schools,  and  recently  German  educators 
met  in  the  Argentine  and  gravely  dis¬ 
cussed  the  formation  of  a  series  of 
schools  for  Argentine  youths  which 
would  inculcate  them  with  'German¬ 
ism.'  These  schools  were  to  have  a 
special  division  for  sons  of  Germans  in 
the  Argentine,  which  would  teach  them 
more  of  the  holy  German  spirit.  The 
expenses  of  this  variegated  attempt  to 
distort  public  opinion  are  borne  by  a 
series  of  graduated  taxes,  paid  by  the 
German  merchants.  In  fact,  all  Ger¬ 
mans  are  taxed — and  all  apparently  pay 
willingly. 

Frankness  and  Honesty 
“In  inaugurating  our  educational 
work,  the  Committee  on  Public  Informa¬ 
tion  everywhere  adopted  a  policy  of  ab¬ 
solute  frankness  and  honesty,  which  has 
proven  one  of  its  greatest  asseta  Of¬ 
fices  were  established  in  Rio  de  Janeiro, 
Buenos  Aires,  Santiago,  and  in  Lima, 
Peru.  There  are  three  bases  of  oi>era- 
tion  out  of  each  office;  these  are  the 
di.stribution  of  daily  wireless  and  cable 
news  reports,  the  distribution  of  cuts, 
mats,  and  photographs  and  accompany¬ 
ing  explanatory  mail  stories,  and  the 
routing  of  motion  picturea  The  wire¬ 
less  and  cable  service  is  sent  out  from 
New  York  every  day,  and  comprises  a 
complete  news  service,  with  particular 
reference  to  all  the  activities  of  the 
United  States.  This  service  is  translat¬ 
ed  into  Spanish  at  each  of  our  offices 
in  the  capitals  of  the  countries  and  la 
then  placed  on  the  telegraph  wires  and 
sent  to  the  remotest  parts  of  South 
America.  There  is  hardly  a  daily  news¬ 
paper  at  the  end  of  a  telegraph  line  In 
any  of  the  countries  I  have  Just  men¬ 
tioned  that  docs  not  receive  daily  a  di¬ 


rect  and  carefully  edited  news  service 
from  the  United  States.  In  addition, 
these  same  newspapers  receive  dally 
cuts,  mat’s  or  photographs,  according 
to  their  needs,  and  specially  chosen  ar¬ 
ticles  descriptive  of  activities  in  the 
United  Statea 

“This  same  service  is  extended  to  the 
periodical  publications.  Articles  of  time¬ 
ly  topical  interest  on  commerce, 
finance,  engineering — even  religion — are 
supplied  the  magazines  of  South  Amer¬ 
ica  regularly. 

Crusading  by  Pictures 

“There  is  maintained  in  Argentina, 
Uruguay,  Paraguay,  Chili,  Peru,  Bo¬ 
livia,  and  Ecuador  a  circuit  of  war  pho- 
tographa  These  photographs  are 
mounted  on  easels  containing  twelve  to 
fifteen  photographs,  and  they  are  dis¬ 
played  as  regular  attractions,  particu¬ 
larly  in  the  remote  places  where  the 
moving  picture  does  not  penetrate.  The 
distribution  has  been  so  worked  out  that 
these  pictures  are  changed  once  a  week, 
and  in  many  instances  form  the  main 
attraction  of  the  hamlet.  A  pictorial 
service  is  also  maintained.  This  pic¬ 
torial  service  consists  of  particularly 
striking  photographs  enlarged  to  about 
12x18,  bearing  a  printed  explanatory 
caption  in  large  letters.  It  is  similar  to 
the  weekly  illustrated  news  service 
which  is  used  as  an  advertising  medium 
in  this  country. 

“The  Committee  on  Public  Informa¬ 
tion  sends  daily  by  cable  and  by  wire¬ 
less  a  complete  r^um4  of  the  activities 
of  all  the  American  forces  on  the  Allied 
fronts,  which  are  sent  directly  by  Its 
own  correspondents  In  Europe.  Gen. 
March's  weekly  review  is  telegraphed  in 
full  to  the  remotest  hamlets  in  South 
America.” 
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MERGENTHALER  AD 
MAN  WINS  HONORS 
IN  U.  S.  SERVICE 


Major  K.  G.  Martin. 


Major  K.  G.  Martin,  formerly  con¬ 
nected  with  the  publicity  department 
of  the  Mergenthaler  Linotype  Com- 
l>any,  is  now  in  charge  of  the  largest 
motor  reception  park  in  France.  He 
was  recently  promoted  from  a  cap¬ 
taincy,  and  assumed  his  new  res^onsi- 
bilities  and  rank  at  the  same  time. 

Fifty  officers  and  a  force  of  2,000  men 
work  under  his  direction  in  seeing  to  it 
that  everything  goes  well  with  an  enor¬ 
mous  concentration  of  motor  vehicles 
and  its  acres  of  docks  and  shops. 

Major  Martin  Is  the  son  of  T.  Comer- 
ford  Martin,  secretary  of  the  National 
lilectric  Light  Association.  His  former 
associates  in  the  offices  of  the  Mergen¬ 
thaler  Company  are  delighted  with  the 
news  of  his  advancement  to  a  post  of 
such  high  responsibility  with  the  A.  E. 
F.,  and  the  general  comment  is:  ‘‘I 
told  you  so!" 


INTERNATIONAL  NEWS  NOTES 

Henry  G.  Wales,  correspondent  of  the 
International  News  Service  with  the 
American  army  in  the  Champagne  sec¬ 
tor,  was  painfully  injured  on  October 
13,  in  an  automobile  accident  at  the 
front.  He  ^as  cut  on  the  face  'and 
body,  and  on  the  following  day  wais  re¬ 
moved  from  the  front  to  a  hospital  in 
Paris  in  an  army  hospital  automobile. 
The  surgeons  report  that  Mr.  Wales 
will  be  able  to  resume  his  duties  within 
a  short  time. 

Herbert  Caryl  has  succeeded  B.  P. 
Mellon  as  manager  of  the  Boston  bu¬ 
reau. 

T.  A.  Pinson,  manager  of  the  Atlanta 
bureau,  has  been  confined  to  his  home 
by  illness.  He  was  relieved  by  W.  M. 
Ba.skerville,  of  the  New  York  editorial 
force. 

Percy  Thomaa  superintendent  of  tel* 
egraph,  is  on  a  vacation. 


Had  Page  of  Staff  Letters 
The  Portland  Oregonian  on  Sunday, 
October  27,  printed  an  entire  page  of 
letters  from  former  members  of  its 
news  staff,  now  in  military  service,  ac¬ 
companied  by  pictures  of  them  in  uni¬ 
form.  Twenty-one  former  reporters 
and  copy  editors  were  included  on  the 
page,  ranking  from  private  to  major  and 
writing  from  nearly  all  over  the  globe. 
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Advertising  More  Necessary  ^ 
Now  Than  Ever  Before  | 


W//££l/A/S 


Mif"  . 


FA/RMONT  I 


GRAFTON 


RARRFRSBURG 


^  CHARLESTON 
fUNT/NGT^N 

yiRGINIA./ 


{MARKET 

tYITSELF/A 


So  Says  Charlie  Tudor,  12,  Who  Cleaned  p 

Up  $46  Last  Week  ^  YoU  liaV' 

Forty-six  dollars  for  a  week’s  work  Is  p  nCWSpaO* 

not  to  be  sneezed  at  even  in  these  times  ^  ^  ^  ^ 

of  war  salaries.  Yet  Charlie  Tudor,  news-  ^  yOUF 

boy,  twelve,  of  Miller  Street  Augusta,  p  little  IFIOI 

Ga.,  considers  It  only  a  good  week’s  p  _ 

work.  Charlie  sella  the  Augusta  Chron-  J 

Icle  to  the  boys  at  Camp  Hancock,  and  p 

he  now  holds  the  high  record,  with  2,800  p  Bluefield 

Chronicles  sold  la.«tt  week,  netting  him  ^  *Tclegraph 

j  Charleston 

’’Much?  It  Isn’t  much,”  he  saya  p  tGazette  . 

’’Made  $40  the  week  before  with  two  p  tGazette  . 

days  off  duty.”  But  the  business  man-  p  *Leader  . 
ager  of  the  Chronicle  is  serlouriy  con-  p-  *Leadcr.  . 

.sidering  taking  Charlie’s  Job.  %.  *Mail  .  .  . 

'Tu  D-  »  j  i  Clarksburg 

The  River  of  Blood  |  *Exponent 

Know  you  the  River  of  Blood?  It  rolls  p  tTelegram. 

From  under  a  mi.st  of  human  souls,  J  fTelegram. 

Deep  and  turbid,  ’twixt  banks  of  pain,  % 

Acro.ss  where  once  was  a  sunny  plain,  p 
And  empties  into  a  tide  of  tears —  P 

Tears  that  flow  through  the  lengthening  & 

years  p 

For  the  young,  the  true,  the  noble  and  % 
bold.  i 

Gallant  and  braver  than  knights  of  old!  p 
It  has  its  source  on  the  battle-line  p 

That  runneth  its  way  from  sea  to  Rhine,  p 
While  scarlet  popples  along  the  stream —  p 
Dull  In  the  glow  of  Its  reddened  gleam —  p 
Mark  the  drear  course  of  the  sullen  p 
flood. 

The  waveless,  sinister  River  of  Blood! 

— [Don  C.  Seitz,  In  New  York  World. 
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(M)  11,366  .0325 
(E)  16,225  .04 
(S)  16,225  .04 


♦Government  statement  March  31st, 
1918. 

fA.  B.  C.  statement  March  31st,  1918. 
tPublishers’  statement. 


If  it’s  a  fact,  advertise  it  in  these  news¬ 
papers!  Don’t  wait  for^somebody  to 
discover  it  for  himself. 


f 
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WEIR  IN  CHARGE  OF 
CIRCULATION  OF 
BINGHAM  PAPERS 


Robert  S.  Weir  has  resigned  his  po¬ 
sition  of  assistant  business  manager  of 
the  Detroit  Free  Press  to  accept  that 
of  general  circulation  manager  of  the 
Louisville  Courier- Journal  and  Evening 
Times.  Mr.  Weir  assumed  his  new  du¬ 
ties  October  28. 

“Bob”  Weir  has  long  been  one  of  the 
top-notch  circulation  men  of  the  United 
Statea  He  was  one  of  the  founders  of 
the  I.  C.  M.  A.,  and  has  been  a  tireless 
worker  in  the  affairs  of  that  organiza¬ 
tion.  He  is  a  native  of  Michigan,  and 
is  in  his  fiftieth  year.  He  entered  the 
great  game  as  stenogrrapher  and  ac¬ 


countant  in  the  offlee  of  the  Detroit 
News,  in  1889,  A  year  later  he  became 
circulation  manager  of  the  Detroit 
Evening  Times,  a  penny  paper  estab¬ 
lished  by  the  Detroit  News.  After  two 
years  he  went  to  Pittsburgh  as  circula¬ 
tion  manager  of  the  Chronicle-Tele¬ 
graph,  later  filling  the  same  position 
with  the  Dispatch.  From  1894  to  1902 
he  was  circulation  manager  of  the 
Syracuse  Herald,  returning  in  the  lat¬ 
ter  year  to  Detroit,  where  he  served  for 
fourteen  years  as  circulation  manager 
and  one  year  as  business  manager  of 
the  Detroit  Journal,  leaving  that  news¬ 
paper  to  join  the  Free  Press. 

W.  H.  Pettibone,  business  manager 
of  the  Free  Press,  urged  Mr.  Weir  to 
remain  with  that  newspaper,  but  the 
attractive  opportunity  opened  to  him 
on  the  Bingham  papers  in  Louisville 
decided  Mr.  Weir,  and  he  has  cast 
his  lot  with  those  big  and  vital  pub¬ 
lications.  Mr.  Weir  enters  this  new 
field  determined  to  “make  good”  in  a 
big  way,  and  those  who  know  him  real¬ 
ize  that  he  has  never  formed  the  habit 
of  doing  anything  else.  R.  E.  Hughes, 
the  general  manager  of  the  Courier- 
Journal  and  Times,  is  to  be  heartily 
congraulated  on  his  good  fortune  in  se¬ 
curing  the  services  of  one  of  the  real 
“live  wires”  of  the  newspaper  field. 


Albany  Journal  Has  Women  Drivers 
The  Albany  (N.  Y.)  Evening  Jour¬ 
nal  has  established  a  precedent  among 
newspapers  in  its  section  of  the  State 
by  putting  women  chauffeurs  on  all  its 
delivery  cars. 


Of  Interest  to  Circulators 
Mr.  William  Lipman,  police  reporter 
for  the  Schenectady  Gazette,  has  been 
accepted  in  the  Intelligence  Service  for 
duty  in  this  country. 


I.  C.  M.  A.  NOTES 

Glenn  E.  Hough,  circulation  manager 
of  the  Muskogee  (Okla.)  Phoenix  and 
a  member  of  the  I.  C.  M.  A.,  is  now  in 
the  Officers’  Training  Camp  at  Little 
Rock,  Ark. 

Leonard  W.  Wllgus,  member  of  the  I. 
C.  M.  A.  and  circulation  manager  of  the 
Buffalo  Express,  has  gone  into  the 
United  States  service. 

Clarence  Eyster,  Peoria  Star,  chair¬ 
man  of  the  membership  committee  of 
the  I.  C.  M.  A.,  is  about  to  announce  a 
membership  campaign  among  the  mem- 
'bers  of  the  I.  C.  M.  A.  Mr.  Eyster  feels 
that  the  Association  can  do  a  large 
amount  of  good  work  for  every  circula¬ 
tion  manager  at  the  time  when  there 
are  .so  many  problems  on  account  of  the 
paper  and  help  situation. 

The  membership  of  the  I.  C.  M.  A. 
may  be  a.sked  at  the  Buffalo  meeting 
next  June  to  hold  the  1919  convention 
in  a  Western  city.  Salt  I.,ake  City  ex¬ 
tended  an  invitation  at  both  the  1915 
and  1916  conventions,  and  it  has  been 
suggested  as  the  city  for  1919.  In  its 
twenty  years  of  existence  the  I.  C.  M.  A. 
has  never  held  a  Western  meeting — 
the  furthest  point  being  St.  Louis,  in 
1904. 

P.  L.  McCrary,  member  of  the  I.  C. 
M.  A.,  and  formerly  circulation  man- 
agrer  of  the  Superior  (Wis.)  Telegram, 
is  now  connected  with  the  Anaconda 
(Mont.)  Standard. 


Buys  Iowa  Fallii  Sentinel 
The  Iowa  Falls  (la.)  Sentinel  has  been 
sold  last  week  by  S.  B.  Stonerock  to  R.  A. 
Stacey,  of  the  Adair  New.s.  The  new 
proprietor  will  take  charge  November 
1.  The  new  owner  has  lea.sed  the  pre.s- 
ent  home  of  the  Sentinel  for  a  term  of 
years  and  will  continue  the  paper  in 
the  old  quarters. 


I.  C.  M.  A.  Convention  Report 
The  report  of  the  proceedings  of  the 
twentieth  annual  convention  of  the  In¬ 
ternational  Circulation  Managers’  Asso¬ 
ciation,  held  in  Washington  last  June, 
has  ju.st  been  issued  in  pamphlet  form. 
As  an  in.sert,  the  group  photograph  of 
the  members,  printed  in  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher  at  the  time  of  the  meeting,  i.s 
reproduced.  The  addresses  made  at  the 
convention  are  printed  in  full.  This 
hand.some  publication  .should  be  in  the 
iiunds  of  every  circulation  man  in 
America.  It  is  a  publication  of  endur¬ 
ing  VLlue. 


Iowa  Publishers  to  Meet-  Thanksgiving 

PrepaiaMons  are  being  made  for 
holding  the  fourth  annual  newspaper 
conference  of  Iowa  publishers  and 
newspaper  men  at  the  Univer.sity  of 
Iowa  in  Iowa  City,  la.  The  confer¬ 
ence  as  heretofore  will  be  under  the 
supervision  of  the  journali.stlc  depart¬ 
ment  and  the  date  will  be  about  Thanks¬ 
giving  time. 


Fawcett  Wins  Championship 
Roscoe  Fawcett,  former  sports  editor 
of  the  Portland  Oregonian,  recently 
won  the  golf  championship  of  London, 
according  to  information  that  has 
reached  his  friends  in  this  country.  Mr. 
Fawcett  is  now  a  first  lieutenant  of 
aviation,  and  is  in  command  of  the  142d 
Aero  Squadron,  which  has  been  station¬ 
ed  in  England. 


N.  Y.  Post  Enters  Union  Fold 
After  thirty-five  years  as  a  non¬ 
union  paper,  ever  since  the  big  strike 
of  November  16,  1883,  the  Evening  Post 
on  December  6  will  enter  the  ranks  of 
union  newspapers. 


BOSTON  CIRCULATIONS 

U.  S.  Postoffice  Sworn  Statements  of  Paid  Circulations  for  All  Boston  Papers 

For  Three  Six-Month  Periods 


Post 

G  inos.  ending  Daily 

(Morniiuc) 

Oct.  1,  1917.  .521,499 
April  1,  1918.  .497,125 
Oct.  1, 1918.  .540,606 


American 

G  iiios.  ending  Daily 

(Evening) 

Oct.  1,  1917.  .374,656 
April  1, 1918.  .371,067 
Oct.  1, 1918.  .358,515 


Sunday 

352,871 

354,706 

365,287 

1 

Globe 

Daily  Sunday 

( Mornlnff) 
nml  Ev’ffI 

270,191  309,672 

277,151  316,790  j 

288,216  320,060 1 

i 

Herald 

Daily  Sunday 

(Morning) 

94,957  121,373 

*130,234  124,460 

128,561  129,102 

‘Boston  Herald  Purchased  Jr 

Advertiser 

Daily  Sunday 

(Morning) 

4,117  . 

9,337  *338,999 
9,667  327,572 

lurnal  ‘Boston  Amerir 

Journal 

Daily  Sunday 

(.MoniinK) 

63,427  No 

Combined 

with  Edition 

Herald 

■an  Purchased  Advertiser. 

Sunday 

314,899 

See 

Advertiser 

Record 

Daily 

(Flvpnlng) 

48,163 

50,650 

45,477 

Traveler 

Daily 

(Evening) 

121,534 

122,588 

139,622 

Transcript 

!  Daily 

iKvi'iilng) 

30,068 

30,408 

28,088 

'  Monitor 

Daily  • 

91,319 

93,497 

123,080 

jqgf-Tlie  alM)ve  circulation  figures  are  from  the  sworn  official  statements  to  the  Postmaster  of  Boston,  required  by  United 
States  law.  They  are  correct  unless  someone  has  committed  perjur>’.  It  is  suggested  that  adverti.sers  keep  this  tabulation  at  hand, 
and  refer  to  it  when  an  over  enthusiastic  advertising  solicitor  makes  wild  circulation  claims. 

t^Note  the  extraordinary  predominance  of  The  Boston  Post.  Its  daily  morning  circulation  is  I  14,1  62  coi)ies  IN 
EXCESS  of  the  COMBINED  circulation  of  the  Boston  Globe,  Boston  Herald  and  Boston  Advertiser.  Its  Sunday  circulation  is 
37,715  copies  IN  EXCESS  of  its  nearest  competitor.  • 

KELLY-SMITH  COMPANY  KELLY-SMITH  COMPANY 

220  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  City  Lytton  Building  Chicago,  Illinois 
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BRITAIN  OFFERS  US  AN  OBJECT  LESSON 
IN  MARKETING  WAR  BONDS 
HEAT  BUTAIN  raises  $125,000,000  each  week 
throu(?h  the  sale  of  War  Bonds  and  Certificates. 
In  a  period  of  ten  and  a  half  months,  It  was 
recently  announced.  National  War  Bonds  to  the 
amount  of  five  billions  of  dollars  were  sold. 

Great  Britain  has  a  selling  organization,  com¬ 
posed  as  Is  our  own,  of  volunteer  workers,  who  carry 
the  personal  appeal  to  every  man,  woman,  and  child. 
This  selling  organization  Is  no  le.ss  loyal,  no  less 
devoted  and  aggressive,  hecau.se  of  the  fact  that 
Great  Britain’s  Government  buys  and  pays  for  ad¬ 
vertising. 

There  has  not  been  from  the  first  year  of  the 
war  In  Great  Britain  any  thought  of  a.sking  the 
newspapers  to  donate  advertising  space  or  of  rely¬ 
ing  upon  the  donations  of  patriotic  private  Individ¬ 
uals  to  pay  for  advertising.  There  has  been  some 
very  generous  donations  of  advertl.sing  space  by 
merchants,  particularly  within  the  pa.st  year, 
brought  about  by  the  need  for  even  greater  use  of 
newspaper  space  in  particular  cities  than  had  been 
provided  for  in  the  Government’s  schedules.  This 
special  need  aro.se  through  a  change  of  selling  policy 
on  the  part  of  the  Trea.sury.  In  order  to  stabilize 
the  banking  .situation,  short-ts'riod  drives  for  the 
sale  of  great  ls.sues  of  bonds  were  abandoned,  and  a 
sy.stem  of  week-to-week  bond  sales  was  establl.shed, 
aimed  to  produce  revenues  averaging  $125,000,000 
a  week  with  which  to  finance  the  war.  Britain’s  war 
expenditures  are  larger  than  this  sum.  of  cour.se, 
averaging  about  $39,000,000  a  day;  but  taxation 
revenues  account  for  the  difference. 

To  offset  the  advertising  advantages  afforded  by 
short-period  drive.s,  with  climax-dates,  George  A. 
Sutton,  chairman  of  publicity — and  one  of  England’s 
foremost  publi.shers — developed  rivalries  between 
cities  for  the  honor  of  creating  records  In  the  way 
of  over-sub.scrlptlons  of  their  allotted  quotas.  This 
plan  has  been  enormously  8ucea.sful,  more  than  bal¬ 
ancing  the  concentrated  stimulus  of  the  short  drive. 
Cities  have  been  a.sked  to  “buy  a  Dreadnought  this 
week’’;  or  to  buy  a  certain  number  of  guns,  shells, 
or  airplanes.  The  requests  have  always  been  met; 
and,  as  a  rule,  with  doubled  measure.  “Tank 
hanks.”  travelling  from  city  to  city,  have  collected 
great  stuns.  Selling  devices  and  plans  have  been 
thoroughly  coordinated  with  the  advertising  cam¬ 
paigns. 

The  British  Government.  In  dealing  with  news¬ 
papers,  pays  an  advertising  rate  somewhat  higher 
than  the  commercial  rate  and  .somewhat  lower  than 
the  u.sual  rate  for  official  Government  announce¬ 


A  MAN  WHO  IS  KEEPING  HIS  HEAD 
HEN  G.  J.  PALMER,  an  experienced  news¬ 
paper  executive,  assumed  the  post  of  chief  of 
the  Newspaper  Section,  Pulp  and  Paper  Di¬ 
vision,  War  Industries  Board,  publishers  generally 
felt  that  his  Intimate  knowledge  of  publishing  prob¬ 
lems  in  the  newspaper  field  would  enable  him  to 
formulate  practicable  Interpretations  of  the  rules 
of  the  Board  as  applying  to  the  newspaper  business. 

Mr.  Palmer  has  encountered  many  difficulties, 
some  of  these  arising  from  special  rulings  made 
before  he  assumed  his  duties  by  the  Pulp  and  Paper 
Section  to  cover  particular  problems  of  publi.shers. 
It  was  from  the  first  the  policy  of  the  Board  to  use 
common-.sen.se  and  equity  In  the  application  of  the 
somewhat  dra.stlc  regulatlon.s,  as  illu.strated  In  the 
matter  of  the  rules  governing  the  use  of  premiums. 
At  lea.sl  one  newspaper  had  been  given  permission 
to  dispose  of  the  stock  of  premiums  on  hand,  the 
Inference  having  been  that  this  disposition  was  to 
have  been  made  In  the  u.sual  way — through  continu¬ 
ing  to  offer  premiums.  Mr.  Palmer,  of  course,  real¬ 
ized  at  once  what  ml.schlef  such  a  precedent  would 
e.stablish,  as  all  papers  having  premiums  in  stock 
could  claim  a  .similar  privilege. 

The  new  chief  promptly  had  promulgated  a  ruling 
that  publishers  are  required  to  a.ssume  the  burden 
of  any  stock  of  premiums  In  hand;  that  these  may 
not  be  di.spo.sed  of  In  connection  with  subscription 
offers.  Publishers,  of  course,  are  free  to  sell  such 
premiums,  either  In  job  lots  or  In  offers  of  them  to 
their  readers;  but  they  may  be  sold  only  as  mer¬ 
chandise,  not  offered  as  a  means  of  promoting  cir¬ 
culation. 

In  a  letter  to  Editor  &  Pi'Blisher  Mr.  Palmer  asks 
that  the  attention  of  publishers  be  called  to  the  fact 
that  there  are  four  different  sets  of  rules  for  pub¬ 
lications,  as  follows:  Dally  and  Sunday  newspapers; 
Country  or  Local  Weekly  Newspapers;  All  Periodi¬ 
cals  except  Agricultural;  and  Agricultural  Periodi¬ 
cals.  He  suggests  that  publishers  should  be  sure 
that  the  rules  apply  to  their  cla.ss  of  publication  be¬ 
fore  acting  on  them. 

As  an  in.stance  of  the  confu.slon  resulting  from 
a  failure  to  distinguish  between  one  set  of  rulings 


ADVERTISING  STORES  IN  WAR-TIMES 
H.  RANKIN,  the  Chicago  advertising  man 
^who  has  come  to  loom  large  among  the 
leaders  of  the  advertising  world,  was  asked 
recently  by  a  newspaper  to  write  an  article  ex¬ 
plaining  to  merchants  how  the  problem  of  larger 
sales  with  fewer  clerks  could  be  solved.  This  Is  a 
war-time  problem  confronting  all  merchants;  yet 
to  the  lay  mind,  it  seems  hopeless  of  solution. 

Mr.  Rankin,  in  his  formula,  quoted  some  para¬ 
graphs  from  the  now  famous  article  on  war-time 
adverti.slng  by  Hon.  W.  B.  Colver,  In  a  recent  Issue 
of  Editor  &  Piibushb*.  That  article,  by  the  way, 
has  Vieen  more  widely  printed  and  circulated  among 
American  bu.siness  men  than  any  other  pronounce¬ 
ment  on  adverti.slng  within  recent  years.  It  has 
served  greatly  in  .stabilizing  the  thought  of  adver¬ 
tisers,  and  in  pointing  to  forward  policies. 

Mr.  Rankin  then  proceeded  to  paint  the  picture 
of  a  busy  store,  with  “people  stepping  up  to  coun¬ 
ters,  a.sking  for  specific  things,  receiving  their 
packages?,  and  stepping  right  along  to  the  next  de¬ 
partment.”  In  his  ideal  store-picture  there  was  no 
congestion,  no  Indecision  on  the  part  of  shoppers 
who  had  not  made  up  their  minds  as  to  whether 
they  intended  to  buy  a  cake  of  soap  or  a  piano. 
The  machinery  of  the  .store  moved  nol.selessly,  and, 
at  the  end  of  the  day,  a  record  for  sales  had  been 
made. 

The  recipe  for  this  sort  of  a  store-day,  as  Mr. 
Rankin  gives  It,  is  THE  RIGHT  KIND  OF  AD¬ 
VERTISING.  He  would  have  sales-talk  In  the  store 
ads  take  the  place  of  sales-talk  by  clerks.  He  would 
have  merchants  advertise  MORE  ITEMS  and  tell 
more  about  each  Item.  He  would  have  a  stream  of 
BTWERS,  not  of  “shoppers,”  entering  the  store. 
They  would  come  with  definite  errands — come  fully 
informed.  Thus  “he  time  of  clerks  would  bo  con¬ 
served — volume  of  sales  speeded  up  to  the  maximum 
— the  .store  organization  FULLY  UTILIZED. 

The  formula  Is  simple — and  the  fine  thing  about 
It  Is  that  It  works!  Publishers  .should  see  to  It  that 
this  sort  of  common-sense  doctrine  Is  preached  to 
their  merchant!?.  Its  acceptance  will  result  in  more 
effective  adverti.slng  and  in  better  service  to  the 
p<‘ople — even  with  fewer  clerks  available. 

CAIT'.  PAUL  WEST,  In  active,  front-line  service 
with  the  American  Red  Cross  In  the  great  offen- 
.sive,  was  gassed  at  Sol.ssons.  After  two  months  In 
hospital  he  was  preparing  to  return  home.  Cable 
dispatches  tell  us  that  he  suicided  by  drowning  In 
the  Seine.  Paul  West  had  a  host  of  friends  In  New 
York,  where  for  more  than  twenty  years  the  newrs- 


ments.  There  has  never  been  any  Indication  of  dls- 
sen.slon  among  publishers  on  account  of  rivalries  for 
the  Government’s  adverti.slng  allotments. 

And  the  a.stounding  thing  about  the  whole  matter 
Is;  $3,000,000,000  worth  of  War  Bonds  have  been 
marketed  at  a  cost  of  one-thlrty-elghth  of  one 
per  cent.! 

Realizing  that  the  advertising  of  Its  war  securi¬ 
ties  was  properly  a  Government  task.  Great  Britain 
has  followed  a  policy  which  accords  with  that  fact. 
The  difficulties  which  our  own  officials  have  fore¬ 
seen  In  connection  with  such  a  policy  have  not  been 
in  evidence  under  a  successful  application  of  that 
policy  in  Britain. 

Two  out  of  every  five  men,  women,  and  children 
In  the  United  Kingdom  have  Invested  in  war  secur¬ 
ities.  In  the  United  States  this  would  mean  about 
forty  million  I>ond  buyers.  If  we  could  reach  that 
total  of  individual  Investors  In  our  war  securities 
we  should  double  the  effective  power  of  our  people 
In  the  support  of  our  nation’s  cause,  increasing  cor- 
re.spondlngly  their  sense  of  nationality  and  of  com¬ 
mon  Intere.sts  and  purpo.se.s — thus  placing  actually 
In  the  hands  of  the  whole  people  the  task  of  win¬ 
ning  the  war. 

Is  it  too  much  to  expect  that  official  Washington 
may  yet  see  the  light? 

- 0 

A  GOOD  new.spaper,  selling  to  re.aders  at  two  cents 
a  copy,  is  the  greatest  bargain  left  to  us  in 
the.se  war  times.  And  that  would  still  be  true  If 
the  price  were  three  cents. 


and  another:  Dally  and  Sunday  papers  are  not  al¬ 
lowed  to  make  clubbing  arrangements  of  any  kind, 
while  weekly  papers  may  do  so  under  certain  re¬ 
strictions.  Some  publishers,  not  understanding 
that  the  rules  governing  the  two  classes  of  pub¬ 
lications  are  distinct,  complain  of  discrimination. 

All  in  all,  Mr.  Palmer  has  a  pretty  big  assign¬ 
ment  In  his  new  ta.sk.  That  he  la  covering  it  In- 
dustrlou.sly  and  couragcou.sly,  playing  no  favorites, 
is  already  ohvloua.  Kipling  observed:  “If  you  can 
keep  your  head  when  all  about  you  are  lo.slng  theirs 
and  blaming  It  on  you  .  .  .  yours  is  the  Earth 
and  everything  that’s  In  It.”  Somehow  the  lines 
occur  to  one  when  Palmer  and  his  job  are  under 
I'onslderatlon.  Let  all  of  his  fellow-publlshen  Join 
In  the  hope  that  he  will  meet  the  test. 
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paper  men  have  known  him  as  a  writer  of  rare 
gifts  and  tremendous  indu.stry.  He  wrote  with  rare 
human  appeal.  In  his  work  and  life  he  observed  the 
creed  of  the  late  O.  Henry:  “Turn  to  a  woman  a 
woman’s  heart — to  a  child  the  heart  of  a  child.” 

WILLIAM  J.  MURPHY,  publi.sher  of  the  Min¬ 
neapolis  Tribune,  who  pa.ssed  away  last  week, 
was  a  forceful  figure  In  the  new.spaper  world.  For 
twenty-seven  years  he  had  owned  the  Tribune,  rais¬ 
ing  it  from  a  moribund  sheet  to  a  place  of  Influence 
and  power  in  the  great  Northwest.  He  was  a  man 
of  .stout  convlctlon.s,  progressive  but  uncompromis¬ 
ing.  He  made  the  Tribune  a  newspaper  of  charac¬ 
ter.  whose  influence  was  never  bartered,  whose 
purpost's  of  public  service  were  never  questioned. 

The  professional  newspaper  men  of  Paris  have 
organized  a  union.  The  purpose  la  to  afford  the 
.same  ethical  safeguards  for  journalists  which  doc¬ 
tors  and  lawyers  have  established  through  their 
organizations.  At  present  the  committees  of  this 
union  are  dealing  with  the  problem  of  competition 
by  non-professional  journalists,  many  public  men 
In  France  being  In  the  habit  of  making  regular  con¬ 
tributions  to  the  pre.sa.  The  rules  of  the  union,  or 
“Syndicat,”  also  provide  for  discipline  for  members 
who  violate  recognized  ethical  law’s  in  newspaper 
work.  Earnings  of  news  writers  may  become  an 
Issue  In  due  time,  as  these  have  long  been  com¬ 
paratively  small  In  France.  Editor  &  Ptblisubr 
is  Informed  by  our  Paris  correspondent  that  publish¬ 
ers  there  have  not  enthused  over  the  new  union, 
yet  have  not  attempted  to  formally  oppose  It. 
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/BELIEVE  that  the  war  will  have  its  chief  signifi¬ 
cance  for  literature  through  interest  shifting  from 
the  poetry  of  personal  experience  to  the  poetry  that 
is  contained  in  humanity' s  common  destiny.  In 
the  time  to  come  we  shall  probably  be  less  inclined 
to  busy  ourselves  with  individuality  and  in  a  higher 
degree  think  of  how  individuals  are  affected  by  the 
mighty  currents  of  thought  and  feeling  that  will 
flow  through  the  races.  — H.  G.  Wells. 


PERSONALS 


IN  THE  EDITORIAL  DEPARTMENT 

.  W.  K.  Mackay,  formerly  managing 
editor  of  the  Louisville  Herald,  is  now 
handling  Paris  Herald  correspondence 
on  the  Chicago  Tribune  copy  desk. 

Ideut.  Harry  L.  Foster,  formerly  of 
tile  news  staff  of  the  Brooklyn  Daily 
Eagle,  has  been  detailed  home  from 
France  to  act  as  instructor  of  now 
draft  troops. 

M.  B.  Campbell,  former  .sporting  editor 
of  the  Asheville  (N.  C.)  Citizen,  has 
been  commissioned  a  lieutenant  at  Camp 
Stuart.  Newport  News,  Va. 

Edwin  Briet,  for  some  time  editor  of 
the  High  Point  (N.  C.)  Enterprise,  and 
lately  on  the  news  desk  of  the  Ashe¬ 
ville  (N.  C )  Times,  becomes  managing 
editor  of  the  Wilmington  (N.  C.)  Dis¬ 
patch,  succeeding  W.  N.  Keener,  who 
moves  over  to  Durham  as  editorial 
writer  on  the  Herald. 

Charles  K.  Robinson,  for  several 
years  on  the  Asheville  (N.  C.)  Evening 
Times,  is  now  city  editor  of  the  Citizen. 

Lieut.  Frank  D.  Sullivan,  formerly 
attached  to  A  Company,  138th  Infantry, 
has  been  made  corps  press  offleer,  at¬ 
tached  to  the  Sixth  Army  Corp.s,  A.  E. 
F.  Lieut.  Sullivan  was  a  reporter  on 
the  St.  Louis  Star  before  he  entered 
the  service. 

Victor  Vacarezza  (Vic  Vac),  a  former 
cartoonist  on  the  St.  Louis  Republic, 
whose  drawings  have  been  used  in  re¬ 
cruiting  work  in  St.  Louis,  has  been 
transferred  to  the  Great  Lakes  naval 
training  station,  having  been  accepted 
for  service  on  the  art  staff  of  the  Great 
Lakes  Bulletin,  a  daily  publication. 

Harry  G.  Davis,  a  member  of  the  St. 
I’aul  Pioneer  Press  editorial  .staff,  has 
been  appointed  secretary  of  the  Min- 
ne.sota  State  Highway  Transportation 
Committee. 

Lieut.  Howard  Kahn,  formerly  Sun¬ 
day  editor  of  the  St.  Paul  Pioneer 
I’res.s,  has  returned  home  after  eighteen 
months’  distinguished  service  in  France 
and  Italy.  He  has  been  recommended 
for  a  commission  in  the  Tank  Corps. 

Mrs.  Edith  Brown  Kirkwood,  wife  of 
the  head  of  the  school  of  Journalism  of 
the  University  of  Minnesota,  and  for¬ 
merly  connected  with  the  editorial  staff 
of  the  Chicago  Tribune,  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  publicity  director  of  the  Min¬ 
nesota  State  Food  Administration.  She 
has  been  acting  director  of  the  north 
central  field  of  the  Young  Women’s 
C.'hristlan  Association. 

C.  H.  Hites,  for  seven  years  news 
editor  of  the  Asheville  (N.  C.)  Citizen, 
has  gone  to  Charlotte  to  take  the  State 
news  desk  on  the  Observer. 

Walmer  Jenning.s,  night  editor  of  the 
Northwest  bureau  office  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press  in  Minneapolis,  has  joined 
the  colors  and  gone  to  Camp  Forest, 
Ga.,  with  select  service  men.  He  had 
been  with  the  bureau  in  St.  Paul  and 
Minneapolis  a  year. 

Calvin  Koch,  city  editor  of  the  Mar¬ 
ion  (Ind.)  Chronicle,  has  resigned  to 
enter  the  Great  liakes  Naval  Training 
School. 

Perry  H.  Moore,  for  sixteen  years  city 
editor  of  the  Wabash  (Ind.)  Plain  Deal¬ 
er,  has  become  managing  editor  of  the 
Mansfield  (O.)  Daily  Shield. 

Jerome  S.  Price,  formerly  reporter  on 
the  Providence  Journal,  In  writing  to 
friends  in  that  city,  says  he  has  been 
made  Into  a  private  from  sergeant  He 
was  automatically  demoted  upon  his 
application  for  a  berth  in  the  Aviation 
Corps. 


George  O.  Q.  Mansfield,  formerly  a 
reporter  on  the  Taunton  (Ma.sa)  Ga¬ 
zette,  has  just  received  a  commis.sion 
as  ensign  in  the  navy.  He  is  now 
awaiting  an  assignment. 

Graham  J.  Acton,  until  recently  a 
reporter  and  later  a  desk  man  on  the 
Providence  Journal,  died  Tuesday  of 
pneumonia  following  influenza.  Mr. 
Acton  had  worked  on  the  Fall  River 
Herald,  Fall  River  News,  Plymouth 
Journal,  and  Springfield  Union. 

Sergeant  William  G.  Melghen,  for¬ 
mer  editor  of  the  Waynesburg  (Pa.) 
Democrat-Messenger,  was  killed  in  ac¬ 
tion  with  his  company  in  France. 

Harry  E.  Bonsall,  editor  of  the  New 
Kensington  (Pa.)  Keystone,  whose  fa¬ 
ther  and  grandfather  were  also  news¬ 
paper  men,  died  at  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  aged 
fifty-six. 

Capt.  W,  Garland  Foster,  former 
managing  editor  of  the  Nelson  (B.  C.) 
Daily  News,  has  been  killed  in  action  in 
France,  according  to  word  received  by 
his  parents  in  Ottawa. 

John  L.  Ijove,  former  assistant  State 
editor  of  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer, 
now  at  Camp  Sheridan,  has  been  com¬ 
missioned  a  first  lieutenant  in  an  engi¬ 
neering  corps,  and  will  go  overseas. 

Arthur  O.  Pangbourn,  auto  editor  of 
the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer,  is  now  as¬ 
sisting  William  G.  Vorpe,  Sunday  fea¬ 
ture  manager  of  the  paper. 

Paul  C.  I.Aybourne,  formerly  In 
charge  of  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer’s 
Akron  bureau,  is  now  Assistant  County 
Prosecutor  in  that  city.'  Mr.  I.Aybournc 
was  managing  editor  of  the  Springfield 
(O.)  Sun  before  he  joined  the  Plain 
Dealer  staff  a  year  ago. 

John  P.  Hanrahan,  formerly  city  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Elmira  (N.  Y.)  Advertiser, 
and  Benjamin  F.  Hall,  advertising  man¬ 
ager  of  th.it  paper,  have  accepted  po¬ 
sitions  with  the  Elmira  Star-Gazette. 
Miss  Marjorie  Allen,  of  the  Star-Ga¬ 
zette  editorial  department,  and  Charles 
O.  Sawyer,  of  the  advertising  depart¬ 
ment,  have  reirigned. 

William  T.  Whittemore,  former  tele¬ 
graph  editor  of  the  Albany  Argus,  who 
enlisted  as  a  Y.  M.  C.  A.  worker  In  the 
physical  training  department,  has  ar¬ 
rived  in  England,  according  to  letters 
received  by  his  friends. 

G.  Merritt  Bond,  assistant  city  editor 
of  the  Philadelphia  Evening  Public 
Ledger,  expects  to  go  overseas  for  the 
Red  Cross  shortly.  He  went  to  his 
present  post  from  the  copy  desk  of  the 
Evening  Bulletin  last  April. 

IN  THE  BUSINESS  OFFICE 

Clinton  Myers,  publisher  of  the  Rad- 
cliffe  (la.)  Signal,  has  gone  to  France 
in  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  service. 

Clifford  Del’uy,  publisher  of  the 
Northwestern  Banker,  and  formerly 
president  of  the  Des  Moines  (la.)  Ad¬ 
vertising  nub  and  of  the  Rotary  Cluh. 
Is  now  in  training  at  the  Field  Artil¬ 
lery  Officers’  Training  School  at  Camp 
Taylor,  Ky. 

Mrs.  George  Thompson,  half  owner 
ef  the  St.  Paul  Dispatch-Pioneer  Preas, 
has  gone  to  Daytonia,  Fla.,  for  the 
winter.  She  is  travelling  all  the  way 


liy  automobile,  and  will  visit  In  Wash¬ 
ington,  1).  and  Baltimoi-e  en  route. 

.lames  H.  Uoliinson,  former  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Durham  (N.  C.)  Evening 
Sun,  and  .since  .January  last  its  editor, 
lias  re.signed  to  devote  hi.s  time  to  com- 
liatiiig  the  influenza  epidemic  in  his 
State. 

Lieut.  Herbert  A.  Cohn,  formerly  of 
the  business  staff  of  the  New  York 
Times,  has  been  wounded  in  action  a 
third  time  in  France.  He  is  now  in  an 
American  base  hospital. 

AMONG  ADVERTISING  MEN 

A.  G.  White,  advertising  manager  of 
the  Brown  Shoe  Co.,  St.  Louis,  for  the 
lust  five  years,  has  re.signed  to  enter 
tiie  .service,  and  is  now  attending  the 
olHcer.s’  training  camp  at  Camp  Pike, 
near  Little  Rock,  Ark.  His  successor 
is  P,  M.  Fahrendorf,  who  has  been  in 
•  iiarge  of  the  follow-up  work  of  the 
.idvertising  department  of  the  Brown 
bhoe  Co.  for  the  last  five  years. 

Roy  Vance,  of  the  display  ad  staff  of 
the  St.  Paul  Di.spatch-Ehoneer  Press,  Is 
on  the  .sick  list. 

Sidney  J.  Brown,  for  many  years  a 
memlier  of  the  E.  T.  Howard  Advertis¬ 
ing  Agency,  New  York,  died  last  week 
at  his  home  in  Little  Falls,  N.  J. 

O.  F.  Nel.son,  formerly  In  the  adver- 
1i.sing  department  of  the  Des  Moines 
(la.)  Register  and  Tribune,  and  for  a 
number  of  years  an  active  member  of 
the  lies  Moines  Adverti.«jng  Club,  is 
now  in  the  Eighteenth  Training  Bat- 
1  alien.  Field  Artillery,  Central  Officers’ 
’rraliilng  School,  Camp  Taylor,  Ky. 

Chas.  c!rohl,  formerly  of  the  adver¬ 
tising  department  of  the  Des  Moines 
(la.)  Register  and  Tribune,  has  received 
.a  commls.slon  In  France. 


Publisher  of  Indiana  Daily  Times  in  Hos¬ 
pital  ill  France  with  Third  Attack 

Corporal  Ben  Boyce,  of  the  U.  S. 
army  engineers  in*  France  and  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Indiana  Daily  Times,  In¬ 
dianapolis,  is  reported  as  being  critical¬ 
ly  111  from  double  pneumonia.  He  Is 
in  an  army  hospital  in  France.  His  fa¬ 
ther,  W.  D.  Boyce,  publisher  of  the 
Chicago  Blade  and  the  Chicago  I>edger, 
received  a  cablegram  a  few  days  ago 
notifying  him  of  his  son’s  illness. 

This  is  the  third  time  Corporal  Boyce 
has  had  double  pneumonia  since  enter¬ 
ing  the  military  service.  The  first  time 
was  about  three  years  ago,  when  he 
was  in  the  French  hospital  service,  be¬ 
fore  the  United  States  entered  the  war. 
.\fter  this  country  became  involved  he 
joined  the  U.  S.  engineers  and  returned 
to  France.  Soon  after  his  arrival  there 
he  was  stricken  with  the  pneumonia, 
but  recovered,  and  was  on  the  firing 
line  for  many  months,  until  he  was 
again  taken  down  with  his  present  at¬ 
tack. 

The  nature  of  the  cablegram  caused 
his  father  to  fear  that  Corporal  Boyce’s 
condition  was  very  serious. 


DECLARES  70  TIME  TO  QUIT 

“Bailey  of  Britt,”  Pioneer  Iowa  Editor, 
Disposes  of  Britt  Tribune 
E.  N.  Bailey,  for  nearly  forty  years 
owner  and  editor  of  the  Britt  (la.) 
Tribune,  has  sold  his  paper  and  will  re¬ 
tire  from  new.spaper  work.  He  an¬ 
nounces  that  he  is  seventy  years  old, 
and  that  it  is  "time  to  quit." 

The  Britt  (la.)  Triliune  was  e.stab- 
li.shed  in  1879,  and  has  missed  only  one 
issue  in  the  long  stretch  of  years.  The 
Tribune,  as  a  newspaper,  is  to  disap¬ 
pear,  and  it  is  rumored  that  it  will  lie 
merged  with  some  other  paper. 


CIRCULATION  PERSONALS 
E.  H.  Hagan  has  re.signed  as  circul.-i- 
tion  manager  of  the  Illinois  State 
Register  to  take  a  .similar  po.sition  on 
tlie  Omaha  Daily  Bee. 

Lieutenant  John  Whitall,  formerly  of 
the  circulation  dep.artment  of  the  New 
York  Evening  Host,  died  from  pneumo¬ 
nia.  Lieut.  Whitall  was  the  first  Eve¬ 
ning  Host  man  to  die  in  service. 


The  Haskin  Letter 
reports  accurately 
th  e  constructive 
work  of  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Government 
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Churchill  in  National  Service 
Arthur  B.  t'hurchill.  for  the  past  five 
years  advertising  mai  ager  of  the  Syra¬ 
cuse  lierald,  has  b?en  granted  leave  of 
absence  for  the  duration  of  the  war  and 
is  now  undisrgoing  training  in  New 
York  preparatory  to  entering  the  Naval 
Training  Station  at  Pelham  Bay.  At 
the  compljtion  of  his  course  there  he 
will  be  cominis.sione  1  an  ensigrn.  Mr. 
Churchill  has  a  temperary  appointment 
as  a  chief  machini.st’a  mate.  Biafore 
leaving,  members  of  his  department 
presented  him  with  a  handsome  toiiet 
set  while  other  Herild  employees  gave 
him  a  wrist  watch. 


title  Marti  tn  tlie  MtSe 
ief  MtsiconBtn 


Harry  Cross,  Director  of  Providence 
Journal,  Returns  from  Battlefield 

There  are  probably  few  men  in  the 
ranks  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  who  have  had 
opportunity  to  study  the  situation 
abroad  as  has  Harry  Parsons  Cross,  di¬ 
rector  of  the  Providence  (R.  I.)  Jour¬ 
nal,  who  has  just  returned  from  the 
European  battlefields. 

Mr.  Cross  brings  with  him  an  inter¬ 
esting  group  of  mementoes,  including 
German  rifles,  quantities  of  clips  filled 
with  shells,  French,  German,  and  Amer¬ 
ican  bayonets,  wicker  baskets  u.sed  by 
the  Huns  for  carrying  sheils  from  the 
ammunition  wagon  to  the  large  field 
pieces,  an  American  and  a  German 
gas  mask,  and  pieces  of  highly  charged 
mi.ssiles,  whose  jagged  edges  are  in¬ 
tended  to  tear  ugly  wounds?. 

Mr.  Cross  has  nothing  but  praise  for 
the  moraie  of  the  American  boys  bat¬ 
tling  “over  there.”  He  expresses 
amazement  at  the  remarkable  feats  be¬ 
ing  accomplished  by  our  engineers  at 
the  front. 

Mr.  Croas  sailed  for  home  on  Septem¬ 
ber  4,  but  when  only  a  short  distance 
out  his  ship,  the  Mt.  Vernon,  was  tor¬ 
pedoed,  making  it  nece.ssary  for  him  to 
return  and  delay  his  departure  eight 
daya 


Out  of  about  $700,000,000  worth  of  manu¬ 
facturers  for  1914  nearly  $300,000,000 
was  CREATED  by  manufacturing  and 
represents  NET  rewards  of  industry. 


Elects  Volger  Treasurer 
The  Muscatine  (la.)  Advertising  Club 
has  elected  George  Volger  treasurer  of 
the  (Hub,  to  succeed  Miles  Bristol,  who 
is  now  in  military  service.  Almost  half 
the  members  of  the  Muscatine  Adver¬ 
tising  Club  are  now  in  the  army  or 
navy. 


And  about  $400,(X)0,000  of  the  total  manufactures 
were  reported  from  the  i8  cities  having  10,000  or 
more  population. 

Those  18  cities  have  more  than  one-third  of  the  popu¬ 
lation  of  the  state  and  set've  the  opulent  ruralists  as 
zvell  as  tozvnspeoplc. 


VIRGINIA,  MINNESOTA, 

is  the  Home  of  the  Largest 
White  Pine  Lumber  Plant  in  the 
World. 


They  do  over  607^  of  the  manufacturing, 
and  most  of  the  banking  and  publishing. 
Manufacturing  is  specialized  and  bulks  in 
a  few  great  industries.  For  instance: 


Waynesboro  (Pa.)  Herald  Quits 
The  Waynesboro  (Pa.)  Herald  an¬ 
nounces  that  it  has  been  forced  out  of 
business  by  the  high  price  of  news 
print,  and  has  merged  with  the  Waynes¬ 
boro  Record. 


Daily  Enterprise 


Reprcentatlve 
ROBERT  E.  WARD 
225  Fifth  Are.  B  S.  Wabuh  Are. 

New  York  Chlcaso 


Hairy  products . 

Foundry  and  .Machine  Shops  products 

Lninher  and  Luinher  products . 

Leather  products . 

Paper  and  Pulp . 

Furniture,  etc.,  etc . 


In  Wisconsin  the  national  advertiser  gets  concen¬ 
tration  of  buying  units  in  a  few  chief  centers,  back¬ 
ed  by  the  great  rural  trade  which  supports  them. 


Newspaper  Advertising  Gets 
Their  Attention 


Circulation 
6,376 
8,960 
6,872 
,  10.096 
4,849 
.  13,064 
14,708 
10,6.^ 
89,898 
119,386 
92,447 
79,425 
68,070 
7,483 
6,3-29 
16,000 
5,102 


Beloit  News  (E) . 

Eau  Clair  Leader-Telegram  (M&E&S).. 

Fond  dll  Lac  Commonwealth  (E) . 

Green  Bay  Press  Gazette  (£) . 

Kenosha  News  (£) . 

La  Crosse  Tribune-Lender  Press  (E&S) . 
Madison,  Wisconsin,  State  Journal  (E) . . 
Madison,  Wisconsin,  State  Journal  (S) . . 

Milwaukee  Evening  Wisconsin  (£) . 

Milwaukee  Journal  (E) . 

Milwaukee  Journal  (S) . 

Milwaukee  Sentinel  (M&E) . 

Milwaukee  Sentinel  (S)....T . 

Racine  Journal  News  (E) . 

Sheboygan  Press  (E) . 

Superior  Telegram  (E) . 

Wansau  Record- Herald  (E) . 

GoTemment  Statements,  April  Ist,  1918. 
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NEWSPAPER  AND  BANKS 

(Continued  fro7n  page  12) 

Union  League,  Philadelphia,  the  other 
night,  Mr.  Schwab  managed  to  get  to¬ 
gether  $250,000  between  cigars  for  the 
liberty  Loan.  He  just  liked  the  Idea 
of  seeing  the  League  go  well  over  its 
five  and  a  quarter  million  quota. 

“But  it’s  when  Mr.  Schwab  bustles 
into  a  ship-yard  and  rubs  elbows  with 
HIS  men — rough  and  ready  and  bronzed 
and  with  hairy  chests — that  his  real 
per.sonality  shines.  The  bonus  idea  is 
his,  and  it  has  meant  extra  ships  sliding 
down  the  ways.  We  know  the  Schwab 
scheme  works — proof  of  it  is  on  the 
ocean  carrying  men  and  supplies. 

“The  very  story  of  Schwab’s  own  life 
is  a  lesson  in  rugged  thrift — in  saving 
and  progress  and  keeping  faith  with 
one’s  own  future. 

“The  National  City  Bank  has  started, 
in  New  York,  a  great  work  of  inspira¬ 
tion.  All  of  us  must  be  made  to  see 
the  need  of  coming  in  closer  contact 
with  you  and  your  bank — every  indlvid- 
ual  in  every  town,  large  or  small.  But 
let  me  submit  my  sketches — and  be¬ 
fore  long - ’’ 

“People  will  be  coming  in  deliberately 
to  pay  us  a  pleasure  call,  eh?’’ 

“Exactly!  Tha^  what  we  want  them 
to  do.  No  store  could  get  along  with¬ 
out  customers — and  a  bank  is  a  store,  if 
you  come  right  down  to  the  simple 
truth  of  it.’’ 

(The  designs  reproduced  teilh  this 
article  are  originals,  created  for  The  Ed¬ 
itor  &  Publisher,  and  have  never  been 
used  before.  Exclusive  use  of  them  map 
be  secured  for  YOUR  territory.) 


SEINE  GIVES  UP  WEST'S  BODY 


Noted  Journalist  and  Author  Left  Note 
on  Paris  Bridge  Indicating.  Suicide 

The  body  of  Paul  West,  noted  jour¬ 
nalist,  playwright,  and  author,  has  been 
found  In  the  Seine  River,  on  a  bridge 
across  which  in  Paris  Mr.  West’s  cap 
was  found,  together  with  a  note  say¬ 
ing:  “When  this  is  found  I  shall  be 
dead.’’ 

Mr.  West,  whose  home  was  in  New 
York,  went  abroad  as  a  Red  Cross  work¬ 
er.  He  went  to  the  front  lines,  with 
other  Red  Cross  men,  at  Ch.A.teau- 
Thlerry,  and  while  attending  to  the 
wounded  in  a  dug-out  there  was  gassed. 
He  was  in  hospital  for  some  time,  and 
it  was  thought  he  had  made  complete 
recovery. 

Mr.  West  was  born  in  Boston  on  Jan¬ 
uary  26,  1871.  He  was  engaged  on  Bos¬ 
ton  newspapers  for  several  years,  and 
came  to  New  York  as  a  member  of  the 
editorial  staff  of  the  New  York  Sunday 
V/orld  in  1898,  remaining  in  this  posi¬ 
tion  unlit  1911. 

He  wrote  and  published  more  than 
100  songs,  a  number  of  musical  comedies, 
:ind  more  than  100  motion-picture  plays. 


Handles  West  for  Decatur  Herald 
Beginning  November  1,  Franklin  P. 
Alcorn,  publishers’  representative,  will 
be  foreign  advertising  representative 
for  the  Decatur  (111)  Herald  in  West¬ 
ern  territory.  Mr.  Alcorn  has  repre- 
.sented  the  Herald  in  the  Ea.st  for  .sev¬ 
eral  years  past. 


Junks  His  Presses  and  Moves  Out 
Hammering  his  presses  to  junk  and 
casting  all  type  Into  one  large  hell-box, 
J.  P.  Reiser  suspended  the  publication 
of  the  Kirklin  (Ind.)  Journal.  He  serfd 
the  remains  of  the  office  as  junk  and 
then  moved  out  of  town. 
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World  Pressman  &  "Buddy” 

Caplured  96  Bodies 

('apt.  Julius  O.  Adler  Sent  Them  to 
Clean  Up  Street  in  St.  Juvin, 
and  They  Did 

Walter  J.  McCHenahan,  described  in 
dispatches  from  the  front  as  a  “red¬ 
headed  young  Irish-American,’’  who, 
with  a  man  named  Rappaport,  cleaned 
up  the  principal  street  in  the  town  of 
St.  Juvin,  an.i  captured  ninety-six  Ger¬ 
mans,  was  formerly  a  pressman  of  the 
Evening  World. 

MoClenahan  and  Rappaport  are 
members  of  Company  H,  305th  Infan¬ 
try.  77th  (Metiopolitan)  Division.  Capt. 

Julius  O.  Adler  sent  the  boys  forward 
to  reconnoitre  before  entering  the  town, 
which  is  just  north  of  the  Aire  River 
and  twelve  miles  west  of  the  Meuse. 

MoClenahan  took  one  side  of  the  street 
and  Rappaport  the  other.  From  the 
window  of  a  liouse  on  Rappaport’s  side 
of  the  street  .snipers  iK-ppered  the  for¬ 
mer  pressman. 

MoClenahan  dropped  on  his  face. 

His  companion,  thinking  him  dead,  rein 
to  the  window  and  threw  a  hand  gren¬ 
ade  through  the  opening,  calling  upon 
the  Boches  to  come  out.  The  grenade 
was  an  excellent  accelerator,  and  the 
Germans,  led  by  a  non-commissioned 
officer,  their  l.ands  in  the  air  and  yel¬ 
ling  “kamerad,”  piled  out  into  the 
street,  where  McClenahan  and  Rappa¬ 
port  received  them.  There  were  ninety- 
six  in  all. 

The  two  lads,  with  broad  grins, 
marched  the  Boches  back  to  Capt.  Ad¬ 
ler  of  Company  H.  Tne  prisoners  were 
sent  to  the  rear  and  Company  H  went 
in  and  took  the  rest  of  the  towm. 


SUES  DENVER  POST  FOR  $375,000 


Ernest  Morris,  Backed  By  23  Denver 
Attorneys,  Alleges  Libel 
A  $375,000  libel  suit  against  the  Den¬ 
ver  Post  has  been  filed  in  the  District 
Court  of  Denver  by  Ernest  Morris, 
chairman  of  the  Denver  County  Coun¬ 
cil  of  Defence.  The  suit  is  directed 
against  Harry  H.  Tammen,  president 
of  the  Post  Printing  and  Publishing 
Company,  and  Frederick  G.  Bonfils, 
.secretary  and  treasurer,  and  against 
the  paper  for  whose  policies  they  are 
declared  to  be  responsible. 

’rhe  complaint  alleges  that  Morris 
has  been  accused  by  the  Post  of  Ger¬ 
man  sympathies.  Twenty-three  attor¬ 
neys  prepared  and  signed  the  complaint. 


SENATE  TO  GET  BREWERS'  PAPERS 


Is  Empowered  By  New  Resolution  to  Ob¬ 
tain  Full  Evidence  for  Inquiry 
The  Senate  Judiciary  Committee  has 
been  empowered  to  subpoena  persons 
and  demand  papers  in  the  brewers’  ac¬ 
tivities  investigations,  including  the 
lendng  of  money  to  Arthur  Brisbane 
for  the  purcha.se  of  the  Washington 
Time.s. 


The  Times’s  Honor  Roll 
In  the  foyer  of  the  New  York  Times 
Annex  there  is  displayed  a  beautiful 
bronze  honor  roll,  bearing  the  names  of  ' 
employees  who  are  in  the  national  ser¬ 
vice.  An  American  eagle.  In  bas  relief, 
.surmounts  the  scroll,  and  the  Inscription 
at  the  bottom  la  a  quotation  from  the 
memorable  address  of  the  President  to 
ihe  Congress  when  he  called  for  armed 
i-esistance  to  the  foe  of  mankind. 


Michigan 

is 

Exceptional 

Thoroughly  and  Economically  Covered 
By  14  Evening  Papers 

You  can  cover  2^/^  million  of  Michigan’s  3  million  popula¬ 
tion  with  14  evening  newspapers.  In  communities  ranging 
from  a  million  down  to  25,000  population,  Michigan  has  un¬ 
usually  efficient  newspaper  coverage — mainly  non-duplicating — 
reaching  over  90%  of  the  English  speaking  population.  Ex¬ 
amine  the  14  newspapers — see  why  they  make  Michigan  e.xcep- 
tional  in  results  and  economy  for  newspapers’  advertisers. 

1st 

2nd 

3rd 

4th 


5th 


Ten  prosperous  and  progressive  cities:  Flint,  Saginaw,  Bay 
City,  Lansing,  Port  Huron,  Kalamazoo,  Pontiac,  Muskegon, 
Adrian,  .Ann  Arbor,  have  only  one  paper  each. 

One  of  the  14  cities — Jackson — has  only  one  evening  paper, 
the  Citizen-Patriot,  which  has  three  times  the  circulation 
of  the  Jackson  morning  paper. 

Battle  Creek  has  the  Evening  Moon-Journal,  which  far 
exceeds  any  other  Battle  Creek  paper  in  local  circulation. 

The  thoroughness  with  which  the  Evening  Press  covers 
Grand  Rapids,  the  second  city  of  Michigan,  is  a  byword 
in  middle  west  advertising  circles.  The  Press  has  2kS  times 
the  circulation  of  the  Grand  Rapids  morning  paper  and  5 
times  that  of  its  only  evening  competitor. 

And  then  Detroit — wonder  city  of  the  continent — 4th  in 
America  in  population — perfectly  covered  by  The  Detroit 
News.  Of  215,000  total  News  circulation,  175,000  is  in 
Detroit,  a  ratio  better  than  one  copy  for  every  four  English 
speaking  men,  women  and  children.  No  other  metropolitan 
city  is  so  thoroughly  covered  by  one  paper. 


Advertisers  Hooverize  in 
MICHIGAN 

The  new'spaper  history  of  Michigan  in  recent  years  is  one 
of  consolidation.  Communities  formerly  served  by  two  or  more 
newspapers  with  costly  comjietition  and  needless  expense  to 
advertisers  are  now  covered  much  more  thoroughly  with  fewer 
pajiers  and  less  expense. 

Here  Are  the  Circulations  and  Advertising  Rates 


Newspaper 

.Adrian  Telegram  . 

.Ann  .Arbor  Times-News  ... 
Battle  Creek  Moon-Journal 
Bay  City  Times-Tribune  .. 


Net  paid 
circulation 
9.976 
7,300 
6,457 
16,814 


Detroit  News  .  217,000 

Flint  Journal  .  25,947 

Grand  Rapids  Press  .  84,435 

Jackson  Citizen-Patriot  .  24,781 

Kalamazoo  Gazette-Telegraph  .  23,893 

Lansing  State  Journal  .  26,094 

Muskegon  Chronicle  .  13,574 

Pontiac  Press-Gazette  .  10,912 

Pt.  Huron  Times-Herald  .  11,257 

Saginaw  News-Courier  .  24,000 


5,(XX)-line 
adv.  rate 
.02 
.0215 
.015 
.035 
23 
.05 
.10 
.05 
.04 
.05 
.025 
.02 
.028 
.05 
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New  Orleans  States 

MvBibfr  AihIK  Bnma  of  Clrmlatlon*. 
«m»rn  Nrl  l*al<i  Clrrulallun  for  41 
Months  Endinx  April  1,  lillH 

41,267  Daily 

W«  rosraotrc  thr  Urcf-st  whitr  homo 
dcIlTiTrd  rrmlns  elrrulatlos  Is  the  trade 
t•■rrll^l^y  of  New  Orlraua. 

To  reach  a  larice  majorttj  of  the  trade 
|iriM|>ecti  In  the  local  terrlturr  the  BUtaa 
i>  the  loitlcal  and  economic  medium. 

Circulation  data  sent  on  reqiiett. 

The  S.  C.  BECKWITH  SPECIAL 
AGEIACV 

Sole  Forelfn  RepreaentatlTes 
Nrw  York  Chlrmco  BG  Lmmla 


LARGEST 

Afternoon  Circulation 
in  California 

THE 

LOS  ANGELES 
EVENING  HERALD 

Member  ABC 


UKPKE lEXTATIVES 

K.  C.  Trowbridxr  G.  l^oKun  Pnynr 

317  Fifth  Avenue  1133  Maniiiette  Bid*. 
NEW  YOKK  CHICAGO.  ILI... 


Covering  Indiana 

The  Muncie  Star  has  approximately  three 
times  the  circulation  oi  any  other  paper  in 
Muncie. 

The  Terre  Haute  Star  has  a  greater  cir¬ 
culation  than  any  other  paper  in  Terre 
Haute. 

The  Indianapolis  Sunday  Star  has  a  greater 
circulation  in  Indiana  cities  and  towns 
than  any  other  Indianapolis  newspa]>er. 
(The  Daily  Star  has  a  circulation  of  ap¬ 
proximately  90,000.) 

These  three  papers,  comprising  The  Star 
League,  offer  the  most  effective  and  eco¬ 
nomical  method  of  covering  the  Indiana 
market. 

Combination  rate  ot  1$  cents  daily  and  17 
cents  Sunday  is  allowed,  provided  the  ad¬ 
vertiser  uses  equal  run  of  copy  within 
twelve  months. 

Special  Representatives 

Kelly-Smith  Co.  John  Gloss 

220  nith  Avenue  Peoples  Gas  Building 
New  York  City  Chicago 

R.  J.  Bidwell  Co. 

724  Market  Street,  San  Francisco 


New  Home 
of  The 
Des  M  oines 
REGISTER 
and 

TRllUNE 
Iowa’s  Great 
Morning 
and  Evening 
Newspapers 


Food  Medium 

of 

New  Jersey 

Trenton  Times 

A.  B.  C. 

2c - 12c  Per  Week 

KKLLY-SIIITH  COMPANY 
OPif  h  Avenue  Lytton  Building 

NEW  YORK  CHICAGO 


OBITUARY  NOTES 

Gkkaia)  L.EB  Morrison,  a  former  mem- 
l>er  of  the  reportorial  staff  of  the  Bos¬ 
ton  Journal,  and  later  with  the  Lynn 
Item,  died  In  Liberty,  N.  Y., 

Private  F.  Benson  Steed,  formerly  of 
the  Evening  Public  Ledger  advertising 
staff,  died  from  an  attack  of  influenza  at 
Camp  Merritt  on  the  eve  of  his  pro¬ 
motion  to  a  sergcancy.  He  was  twen¬ 
ty-two  years  old. 

C..  M.  Morton,  for  twenty-six  year.s 
editor  and  publisher  of  the  Cumby 
(Tex.)  Rustler,  died  at  his  home  In 
Cumby  at  the  age  of  sixty-two  yeara 
He  establi.shed  the  Rustler  in  1892. 

Herbert  T.  Milay  is  dead  at  Camp 
Upton  from  pneumonia.  He  was  a 
private  in  the  Forty-seventh  Company. 
He  had  been  employed  in  Boston  city 
by  the  Proflit  &  Larcher  advertising 
agency  and  had  worked  for  Danielson 
&  Son  advertising  agency. 

E-mmett  Shannon,  twenty-eight 
years  old,  for  three  years  editor  of  the 
Brenham  (Tex.)  Banner-Press,  died  at 
liis  home  in  Brenham  last  week  follow¬ 
ing  an  attack  of  SpanLsh  influenza. 

Andrew  Capps,  son  of  William  (^pps, 
former  owner  of  the  Fort  VV'orth  (Tex.) 
Record,  died  at  I’hiladelphia  on  (Setober 
17  following  an  attack  of  Spanish  in¬ 
fluenza.  Young  Capps  was  a  graduate 
of  the  Junior  Naval  Reserve,  and  had 
lieen  as.signed  to  a  ship  plying  between 
Palm  Beach  and  Philadelphia.  Before 
entering  the  navy  he  had  been  em¬ 
ployed  on  the  Fort  Worth  Record. 

John  Mahoney,  assistant  city  editor 
of  the  Brooklyn  Citizen  and  a  widely 
known  newspaperman,  died  Monday, 
(Jetober  21,  in  the  Kings  County  Hos¬ 
pital  from  tulierculosis.  Mr.  Mahoney 
was  horn  in  St.  John,  New  Brunswick, 
Canada,  fifty-three  years  ago.  He  was 
graduated  from  St.  Joseph’s  College,  at 
Mcmramcock,  that  province,  at  the  age 
of  twenty.  He  began  his  newspaper 
career  with  the  Boston  Globe,  and 
twenty-six  years  ago  came  to  New 
York.  In  this  city  he  worked  on  the 
old  Morning  Advertiser,  the  Sun,  the 
Tribune,  and  Herald,  the  Brooklyn  E^agle 
and  the  Citizen. 

Miss  Iva  Rose  Gilijvm,  twenty-seven 
years  old,  daughter  of  M.  M.  Gillam,  ad¬ 
vertising  expert,  died  at  the  home  of  her 
parents.  Flushing,  L.  I.,  of  pneumonia. 
She  was  a  graduate  of  the  Flushing  High 
School  and  a  seminary  at  Ogontz,  Pa.  A 
lirother,  Capt.  Walter  E.  Gillam,  of  Com¬ 
pany  I),  306th  Machine-Gun  Battalion, 
was  killed  in  action  in  France  last 
month.  Besides  her  iiarents,  four  sisters 
and  one  brother  survive  her. 

David  L.  Parker,  publisher  of  the 
New  Bedford  (Mass.)  Times,  died  last 
week  at  the  age  of  67  years.  He  was 
former  mayor  and  po.stmaster  of  the 
city. 

DbVVitt  H.  Steigers,  the  only  brother 
of  W.  C.  Stciger.s,  business  manager 
of  the  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch,  died  In 
St.  Ix)uis,  on  October  19,  at  the  age  of 
59. 

Chaki,e8  Henry  Johnson,  of  the 
George  Batten  Advertising  Company,  of 
New  York,  and  formerly  associated 
with  the  Curtis  Publishing  Company, 
at  Bo.ston  and  Philadelphia,  died  last 
week  of  pncumoniai,  at  his  home  at 
Bayside,  L.  I. 

John  Mahoney,  as.sistant  city  editor 
of  the  Brooklyn  Citizen,  died  last  Mon¬ 
day  of  tuberculosis.  He  had  formerly 
worked  on  the  New  York  Sun  and  the 
New  York  Tribune. 


Robert  Faulkkbr  Putnam,  son  of 
the  late  John  Bishop  Putnam,  and  trea¬ 
surer  of  G.  P.  Putnam’s  Sons,  publish¬ 
ers,  of  New  York,  and  of  the  Knicker¬ 
bocker  Press,  of  New  Rochelle,  died 
last  week  in  his  home  on  Post  Road, 
Rye,  from  pneumonia,  which  followed 
Spanish  influenza, 

Thomas  M.  Fleming,  cartoonist  on  the 
Newark  Evening  News,  who  lived  In 
Hilton,  N.  J.,  dropped  dead  on  the  street 
in  New  Y'ork  from  heart  disease.  He 
was  the  son  of  Thomas  Fleming,  car¬ 
toonist. 

F'Yiedisrick  WAUg,  city  editor  of  the 
New  Orleans  States,  died  of  pneumonia 
following  an  attack  of  Influenza.  He 
had  been  city  editor  one  year,  and  was 
one  of  the  best-known  and  hardest- 
working  newspaper  men  in  the  South¬ 
ern  country.  Mr.  Walls  has  been  suc¬ 
ceeded  as  city  editor  by  R.  G.  Miller. 

Lieut.  F.  LbRoy  Moser,  former  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Spring  City  (Pa.)  Inter¬ 
borough  Press,  died  last  week  from 
pneumonia. 

Fletcher  Ellsworth  Cooper,  Jr., 
son  of  F.  L.  Cooper,  for  many  years 
connected  with  the  editorial  staft'of  the 
New  York  World,  died  on  October  24. 
Young  Mr.  Cooper  had  been  much  in 
Europe,  Central  America,  and  the  West 
Indies.  He  had  corresponded  a  great 
deal  for  new.spapers  during  his  travels, 
and  wrote  poems  and*  short  stories  un¬ 
der  various  noms  de  plume. 


EvEaiETT  H.  Gedney,  editor  of  the  Rye 
(N.  Y.)  Chronicle,  and  formerly  editor 
of  the  Port  Chester  (Conn.)  Record, 
died  last  Saturday  at  his  home  at  Mil- 
ton,  N.  Y. 

Ivan  H.  Epperson,  formerly  editor  and 
publisher  of  the  La  Plata  (Mo.)  Home 
Pres.s,  and  later  assistant  editor  of  the 
Missouri  Historical  Review,  Columbia, 
aied  on  the  United  States  transport 
George  Washington,  of  which  he  was  an 
officer. 

Paul  Bruner,  for  three  years  with 
the  Des  Moines  Clapital,  died  last  week 
from  bronchial  pneumonia  following  an 
attack  of  Spanish  influenza.  Mr.  Bru¬ 
ner  for  some  months  had  been  County 
Court  reporter.  Previous  to  that  he 
had  held  positions  of  telegraph  and  city 
editor. 


Charles  W.  Fraser  Dies 
CJharles  W.  Fraser,  for  the  last  two 
years  a  space  buyer  with  the  Black¬ 
man- Ross  Company,  95  Madison  Ave¬ 
nue,  died  suddenly  on  October  22.  Mr. 
Fraser  had  spent  many  years  in  the 
advertising  business  and  was  well- 
known  and  highly  respected  in  the 
West  as  well  as  the  East.  Prior  to  com¬ 
ing  with  the  Blackman-Ross  Company 
he  was  a.ssociated  with  the  Charles  W. 
Fuller  Agency,  Williams  &  Chinnyng- 
ham,  the  McManus  Agency,  Will.  H. 
Dilg  Advertising  Agency,  and  the  Cor- 
man-Cheltenham  Company. 


THE  BIG  FACI’! 


THE  NEW  YORK 
EVENING  JOURNAL 

has  the  Largest  Circula¬ 
tion  cf  Any  Daily  News¬ 
paper  in  the  United 
States  and  more  than 
Double  the  Circulation 
of  Any  Other  New  Y ork 
Evening  Newspaper. 

657,912 

Average  Daily  Net  Paid  6  Months 
Ending  Sept.  30,  1918 

The  New  York  Evenings  Journal  is  a  Mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations 
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H.  R.  KEELING  HAS 
NEW  CONNECTION 


H.  R.  Keelinq. 

H.  R.  Keeling  has  Just  resigned  as 
advertising  manager  for  the  Haynes 
Automobile  Company,  Kokomo,  Ind., 
to  join  the  Sidener-Van  Riper  Advertis¬ 
ing  Company,  Indianapolis.  Mr.  Keel¬ 
ing  will  be  vlce.-presldent  of  the  com¬ 


pany  and  a  member  of  the  board  of  di¬ 
rectors.  Prior  to  Joining  the  Haynes 
Company  he  was  identified  with  the  ad¬ 
vertising  and  sales  activities  of  the 
Armstrong  Cork  Company,  Pittsburgh. 

“We  are  adding  Mr.  Keeling  to  our 
organization,”  said  Merle  Sidener,  pres¬ 
ident  of  the  company,  "because  we  real¬ 
ize  that  the  usefulness  of  advertising 
has  never  been  more  apparent  than  at 
this  particular  time.  In  the  midst  of 
new  conditions,  business  men  are  real¬ 
izing  the  stabilizing  value  of  advertis¬ 
ing,  and  of  the  vital  part  it  can  perform 
in  maintaining  the  confidence  and  en¬ 
thusiasm  of  the  advertiser’s  own  organ¬ 
ization  and  trade  connections,  as  well  as 
the  continuing  and  active  grood-will  of 
the  public.” 


AIMS  AT  BILL-BOARD  AD  EVIL 


Proposed  Constitutional  Amendment 
Provides  for  Its  Restriction 

One  of  nineteen  constitutional  amend¬ 
ments  to  be  submitted  to  the  voters  of 
Massachusetts  at  the  State  election,*  No¬ 
vember  6,  will  be  one  Intended  to  regu¬ 
late  adverti.sing  in  public  places.  It  reads: 

“That  advertising  on  public  ways.  In 
public  places,  and  on  private  property 
within  public  view  may  be  restricted  by 
law.” 

This  amendment  is  aimed  at  the  bill¬ 
board  evil,  which  has  been  agitated  for 
many  years  in  the  Massachusetts  Legis¬ 
lature. 


THE  NEXT  BIG  FACT! 

(After  the  fact  that  the  New  York  Evening  Journal 
ha*  MORE  THAN  DOUBLE  the  Circulat  on  of 
any  other  New'  York  Evening  Newspaper.) 

For  the  nine  months  ending 
Sept.  30,  1918,  the  NEW  YORK 
EVENING  JOURNAL  published 

4,908,297  lines 

of  Display  Advertising 

which  was  1,277,112  lines  MORE 
than  were  published  by  ANY  other 
New  York  Evening  Newspaper— 

35^  More 

than  the  nearest  competitor! 

It  was  also  1,591,373  lines  MORE 
than  were  published  in  the  News¬ 
paper  of  the  next  largest  circulation 

Kl«ur<'ii  an  oonii>lli>d  by  the  Htatlntlcal  Department  of  the  New  York  Evenln*  Pont 


The  Following  Newspapers  aie  Members  of 

THE  AUDIT  BUREAU  OF 
CIRCULATIONS 

And  grant  the  right  to  the  organization  to  examine,  through  qualified  auditors 
or  independent  auditing  concerns,  who  are  certified  public  accountants,  any 
and  all  bills,  news-agents’  and  dealers’  reports,  papers  and  other  records 
considered  by  the  Board  of  Control  necessary  to  show  the  quantity  of  circu¬ 
lation,  the  sources  from  which  it  is  secured,  and  where  it  is  distributed. 


AI..4BAMA 


MISSOURI 


Blrmintham  . NEWS 

Average  rlrcnlation  for  June,  1918,  Dally 
48.396;  Sunday,  S3.795.  Printed  2,865,884 
lines  more  adverUalng  than  Ita  neareat  com¬ 
petitor  in  1917. 


CALIFORNIA 

Loa  Angeiea . EXAMINER 

A.  B.  C.  Audit  reports  show  largest  Momln* 
and  Sunday  circulation.  Greatest  Borne 
Delivery. 


St.  Louie  . ....  ...  . POST  DISPATCH 

Dally  Evening  and  Sunday  Morning. 

Is  the  only  newspaper  In  Its  territory  with 
the  beautiful  Rotogravure  Picture  Section 
The  POST-DISPATCH  sells  more  papers  In 
St.  Ix)uis  and  ■<iburt>a  every  day  in  the 
year  than  there  are  homea  in  the  city. 
Clrrulation  for  entire  year  1917: 

Sunday  average . 301.263 

Dally  and  Sunday . 194!ri9S 

NEW  JERSEY 

Ellzalwth  ...- .  JOURNAL 


GEORGIA 

AtUnU  . DAILY 

GEORGIAN  AND  SUNDAY  AMERICAN. 
ClrcnUtlon  dally  62.537;  Sunday  105.287. 
The  largeet  8c  afternoon  circulation  In 
America.  The  greatest  Sunday  clrculaUon 
in  this  section  of  the  South. 


Paterson  .  PRESS-CBRONICLE 

PialnOeld . COURIER  NEWS 

NEW  YORK 

Buffalo . COURIER  A  ENQUIRER 

.New  York  City....IL  PROGRESSO  ITALO- 
AMERICANO. 


ILLINOIS 

JoUet  (Circulation  18,100  HBBALO-NBW8 


IOWA 

Det  Moines . SUCCESSFUL  FARMING 

More  than  800.000  circulation  guaranteed 
and  proven  or  no  pay.  Member  Audit  Bureau 
of  Circulations. 


LOUISIANA 

New  Orleans  . TIMES  PICAYUNE 

3I1NNESOTA 

Minneapolis  .  TRIBUNE 

Morning  and  Evening. 

MONTANA 

Butte .  MINER 

Average  dally,  14.606;  Sunday,  23,678,  (or 
6  months  ending  April  1,  1918. 


New  York  City . D.4Y 

The  National  Jewish  Daily  that  no  general 
advertiser  should  overlook. 

OHIO 

Youngstown . VINDICATOR 

PENNSYLVANIA 

Erie . TIMES 

Wilkes  Barre . TIMES  LEADER 

TENNESSEE 

Nashville . BANNER 

TEXAS 

Houston . CHRONICLI 

The  Chronicle  guaranteca  a  clrculatlun  ol 

50.000  dally  and  58,0U0  Sunday. 

VIRGINIA 

Harrisonburg . DAILY  NEWS  RECORD 

Largest  circulation  of  any  dally  paper  in  the 
famous  valley  of  Virginia. 

WASHINGTON 

Seattle .  POST-INTELLIGENCER 


ROLL  OF  HONOR 


The  following  pnhliihera  guarantee  clrcnlatlon 
and  wlllincly  grant  any  advertiser  the  privilege 
of  a  careful  and  ezhanatlTe  Investigation; 

GEORGIA 

Athena  .  BANNER 

A  gilt-edge  aubacrlptlon — not  a  mere  elKUia- 
tlon  claim. 


ILLINOIS 

Chicago  .  SKANDINAVKN 

NEBRASKA 

Lincoln.  ..(Clr.  128,331) ..  .FREIE  PRESSE 
PENNSYLVANIA 

Johnstown  . D.VILY  DEMOCRAT 


R.J.BIDWELLCO. 

Pacific  Coast  Representative  of 

DAILY 

NEWSPAPERS 

SAN  FRANCISCO  OFFICE 

of  the 

Editor  and  Publisher 

742  Market  Street 

SAN  FRANCISCO 


We  spend  more 
than 

$500,000 

per  year  to  produce  the  features 
which  have  created  the  greatest 
newspaper  following  in  the  world. 

“Hearst's  Features  Always  Lead” 

Write  for  booklet. 

**HaU  Million  Dollar  Foatnro  Seryico'* 

The  International  Feature  Service 

729  Sovontb  Avo.  Now  York.N.  Y. 
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Paper  Can’t  Make  Its  Own  Way 
W.  J.  Prow,  publisher,  has  suspend¬ 
ed  publication  of  the  West  Baden  (Ind.) 
Journal,  because  of  the  high  cost  of 
production. 


For  Prompt  Service 

TYPE 

Printers’  Supplies 
Machinery 

In  Stock  for  Immediate  Shipment  by 
Selling  Houses  conveniently  located 

“American  Type  the  Best  in  Any  Case” 

AMERICAN 
TYPE  FOUNDERS  CO. 

Boston  PittsburKh  Kansas  City 

New  York  Cleveland  Denver 

Philadelphia  Detroit  Los  Angeles 

Baltimore  Chicago  San  Francisco 

Richmond  Cincinnati  Portland 

Atlanta  St.  Louis  Spokane 

Buffalo  Minneapolis  Winnipeg 


The 

PITTSBURG  PRESS 
Has  the  LARGEST 

Daily  and  Sunday 

CIRCULATION 
IN  PITTSBURG 
Member  A.B.C. 

Foreign  Advertiting  RepretentaHvee. 

1.  A.  KI.EnX.  JOHN  OUASS. 

'MetropoUUn  Tower,  Peoples  G«s  Bide. 
New  York  Cbirairo. 


Buffalo  News 

EDWARD  H.  BUTLER 

Editor  end  Publisher 

“’The  only  Buffalo  newspaper  that  cen¬ 
sors  its  advertising  columns  Manv  of 
our  advertisers  use  our  columns  excluttve- 
ly  The  above  is  one  of  ike  many  rea- 
soits  r.hy." 

MEMBER  A.  B.  C. 

Foreign  AdverHnng  RepreteutaStvei 
KELLY-SMITH  COMPANY 
.ao  Fifth  Avenue  Lytton  Building 

NEW  YORK  CHICAGO 


MORNING 
RECORD, 
j  MERIDEN, 

!  CONN. 

,  has  over 

i  35  PER  CENT. 
MORE 

CIRCULATION 

1  PROVED,  than  the  other 

local  paper  CLAIMS 

Record's  Sworn  NET  PAID  six 
months  ending  Sept.  30,  1918 

6,648 

The  Record  ia  THE  ONLY 
I  Meriden  paper  that  ia  a 
member  of  the  Audit  Bu¬ 
reau  of  Circulationa. 


SCIENTIFIC  CAMPAIGN  CHART  GUIDE 
TO  ADVERTISING  MEN 

Has  Long  Been  in  Use  By  Turner  Advertising  Company,  and 
Now  Adopted  By  the  A.  A.  A.  A. — Designed  to 
Get  100  Per  Cent.  Results 


15y  Arthur  T.  I.ewis, 

Of  the  Turner  Advertising  Company. 

At  the  recent  convention  of  the  American  A.s.sociation  of  Advertising  Agen¬ 
cies,  held  in  New  York  city,  the  Turner  Advertising  Company,  of  Chicago, 
introduced  and  pre.st'nted  to  the  a.ssociation  a  chart  called  ‘TOO  per  cent. 
Advertj.sing  Campaigns.” 

This  chart  has  been  used  l)y  it.s  originator.s  for  some  time  and  has  proved 
in  actual  tise  its  ability  to  justify  its  existence.  By  it, ’all  campaigns  prepared 
by  the  Turner  Advtrti.sing  Company  are  guided  through  every  essential  step. 
Through  its  use  every  campaign  is  checked  up. 

Product  of  the  Entire  Organization 


The  chart  is  tlie  product  of  the  Turner 
organization.  It  was  in  the  process  of 
con.st  ruction  for  a  long  period,  as  would 
naturally  be  supposed,  and  is  the  crys¬ 
tallized  experience  of  many  Individuals 
engaged  in  the  adverti.sing  profession. 

The  Turner  chart  “100  per  cent  Ad¬ 
vertising  Campaigns”  has  been  finished 
for  some  time,  and  continued  u.se  of  it 
proves  it  both  practical  and  profitable 
for  the  advertiser,  who  may  be  given 
the  benefit  of  it  by  his  advertising  agen¬ 
cy.  It  is  used  on  an  advertising  cam¬ 
paign  of  any  size  or  for  any  purpo.se. 

Should  Get  Big  Results 
The  adverti.sing  agency  u.sing  this 
chart  will  Ik'  able  to  determine  scien¬ 
tifically  what  should  be  done  and  how 
it  should  Ik?  done  to  get  100  per  cent, 
advertising  result.s.  Method  and  pro¬ 
cedure  need  no  longer  Ije  left  to  instinct, 
and  should  not  l)C  if  the  utmost  in  re¬ 
turns  are  to  be  obtained  from  any  cam¬ 
paign.  A  100  per  cent,  campaign  leaves 
nothing  undone  nor  done  incorrectly. 

It  is  the  inclusion  of  ail  pha.ses  of  a 
campaign  that  marks  the  Turner  chart 
as  a  valuable  accomplishment.  Natural¬ 
ly  it  cannot  and  should  not  go  Into  de¬ 
tails  and  cover  all  the  .specific  require¬ 
ments  of  every  possible  case. 

For  instance,  “correct  copy"  is  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  chart  as  an  element  wher¬ 
ever  its  consideration  is  regarded  as 
e.ssential.  But  correct  copy  includes  ev¬ 
erything  that  goes  to  make  up  correct 
copy — proper  argument,  suitable  illus- 
tration.s,  plea.sing  typography,  and  other 


neces.sary  components  of  the  puldicity 
required  by  the  product  or  problem  un¬ 
der  consideration. 

*  Covers  All  Products 

The  chart  must,  by  its  very  nature, 
cover  all  products  and  all  markets. 
Therefore  there  has  l)een  no  attempt  to 
put  an  arldtrary  order  to  the  various 
elements  In  various  groups.  The  se¬ 
quence  of  .steps  must  be  decided  by  the 
nature  of  the  campaign,  as  mu.st  be  the 
inclusion  or  exclusion  of  certain  ele¬ 
ments. 

The  chart  specifies  as  the  two  major 
requirements  of  100  per  cent.  Advertis¬ 
ing  Campaign!?,  Ability  and  Sincerity — 
of  both  adverti.ser  .md  advertisers’  coun¬ 
sel.  Having  established  that,  the  two 
main  steps  in  the  actual  working  out 
of  the  campaign  are  Preparation  and 
Presentation.  Under  preparation  are  set 
down  to  be  considered  as  a  part  of  every 
campaign.  Investigation,  Analysis,  Pur- 
liose,  and  Plan,  lender  each  are  the 
neces.sary  steps  divided  and  subdivided. 
T'nder  Presentation  are  the  three  gen- 
enil  channels  of  adverti.sing  presentation 
— to  Con.sumr,  to  Trade,  to  Salesmen,  al- 
.so  divided  and  .subdivided.  The  Turner 
chart  ha.s  been  turned  over  to  the  A.  A. 
A.  A.  for  the  use  of  the  members  of 
that  As.sociation.  This  is  a  contribution 
of  the  Turner  Advertising  Company  to 
the  Association.  It  is  a  part  of  the  As- 
.sociation’s  policy  of, giving  to  all  of  its 
members  the  results  of  high  achieve¬ 
ment  by  each  member. 


Clean  Up  Advertising 
Throughout  Iowa 

Exaggerated,  Fraudulent,  and  Mislead¬ 
ing  Ads  Practically  Wiped  Out 
There  by  Better  Business  Bureau 


The  annual  report  Just  issued  by 
Frank  Armstrong,  secretary  of  the  Bet¬ 
ter  Business  Bureau  of  Iowa,  shows 
that  during  the  past  year  the  Bureau 
lnve.stigated  sixty-three  cases  of  sus¬ 
pected  exaggerated,  fraudulent,  or  mis¬ 
leading  advertising.  These  investiga¬ 
tions  were  divided  among  lines  of  busi¬ 
ness  as  follows:  Medical,  four;  alleged 
societies,  two;  department  stores,  elev¬ 
en;  autoa  five;  furniture  stores,  five; 
corporation  stock,  six;  advertising  com¬ 
pany,  one;  land,  three;  oil  stocka  five; 
mining,  one;  suit  storea  one;  tire  com¬ 
pany,  two;  movies,  one;  mall  order, 
two;  piano  companies,  four;  Jewelry 
auctions,  one;  typewriter  company,  one; 
clothing  store,  two;  shoes,  one;  electri¬ 
cal  company,  one;  jewelry  store,  one; 
publication,  one;  window  company,  one; 
vlctrola  one. 

Out  of  four  prosecutions  conducted 


by  the  Bureau,  a  verdict  of  guilty  was 
returned  In  three. 

The  Better  Busineat  Bureau  Is  the 
vigrilance  committee  of  the  Associated 
Advertising  Clubs  of  Iowa.  It  serves 
towns  all  over  the  State,  helps  sustain 
CJub  Interest  In  better  advertising,  and 
also  furnishes  a  field  of  club  activity. 

The  Bureau  has  been  in  operation 
nearly  four  yeara  and  much  of  Its  suc¬ 
cess  has  been  due  to  the  help  of  the 
aggressive  publishers  of  the  State.  Iowa 
papers  enjoy  an  enviable  reputation  for 
the  clean  character  of  the  advertising 
carried.  The  work  of  the  Better  Busi¬ 
ness  Bureau  has  exerted  a  strong  influ¬ 
ence  in  curbing  fly-by-nlght  sales,  and 
the  old-fashioned  "train-wreck"  type  of 
sale  Is  practically  eliminated  from  Iowa 


Isaacson  Writes  of  Musicians 
Charles  D.  I.saacson,  president  of  the 
A.  M.  Sweyd  agency,  Is  the  author  of 
a  much  discussed  book — “Face  to  Face 
with  Great  Musicians.”  It  is  written 
in  popular  vlen  for  the  layman  and  li 
in  reality  a  series  of  short  stories  about 
the  great  figures  of  music.  Mr.  Isaac¬ 
son  Is  mu.sic  editor  of  the  New  York 
Globe,  F*ictorial  Review,  and  other  pub¬ 
lications. 


The  Care  of  the  Mind  and  Body 

is  the  absorbing  subject  on  which 

H.  Addington  Bruce 

writes  daily  for  The  Associated 
Newspapers.  This  feature  may  be 
had  only  by  members.  If  your  city 
is  not  already  taken,  wire  or  write 
for  membership  rates  on  “the  essen¬ 
tial  service.” 

The  Associated  Newspapers 

170  Broadway  New  York 

^  jSjentna 

^^One  Edition  Daily’’ 

2  cents 

There  is  one  copy  of  The  Evening 
Star  sold  within  the  city  limits  of 
Washington,  D.  C,  for  every  four  or 
five  persons,  the  total  population  of 
men,  women  and  children  included. 
Net  A.B.C.  Circulation  2  Cent  Basis 
March  1st,  1918—98,714 


Can  You  Write? 

Then  why  not  place  some  of  your  work 
with  the  magazine  and  book  publishera.  We 
will  handle  your  manuscripts  promptly  and 
sfficiently  and  keep  you  posted  on  the  market 
for  your  kind  of  copy.  We  consider  the 
work  of  experienced  writers  only.  Write 
us  for  particulars. 

WILDER  &  BUELL 

225  Fifth  Avenue  New  York 


Why  Does 
Betrott  jTree  $re£i0 

’‘Miehigan’i  Oreateet  Kevipaper." 

Carry  more  adrertlslns  in  the  foreisn  field 
than  any  other  Detroit  newspaper^ 

because: 

The  Free  Press  hat  both  quantity  and  Quality 
in  circulation  and  is  the  only  momlns  news¬ 
paper  tenrins  Detroit  and  surrounding  ter¬ 
ritory. 

VERREE  *  4  NewYork 

CONKLIN  lE,p^UtiTM> 


Tho 

Pittsburgh 
Post 

has  the  second 
largest  morn¬ 
ing  and  Sunday  ciren- 
lation  m  Pittsburi^ 


Take  It  To 

POWERS 

Open  24  Hours  out  of  24 

The  Fastest  Engravers 
on  Earth 

Powers  Photo  Engraving  Co. 

154  Nassau  St.,  Tribuna  Bldg. 
New  York  City 
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THROUGH  THE  CLASSIFIED  COLUMNS 

of  EJditor  &  Publisher  i/ou  may  find  the  man  you  need  in  your  oryanieation — 
yet  in  touch  tcith  the  opportunity  you  seek — sell  a  newspaper  or  any  part  of  a 
newspaper  plant — in  short,  you  may  make  these  classified  columns  serve  you  just 
as  profitably  as  your  own  classified  columns  serve  your  readers. 


the  publishers  own  advertising  and  pro¬ 
motional  matter,  particularly  if  large  m 
size  or  extensive  in  amount,  should  be 
supplied  separately,  so  as  to  be  kept 
in  a  special  file  for  the  convenience  of 
account  handlers  and  those  who  are 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 

Advertisements  under  this  classifica¬ 
tion,  ten  cents  per  line,  each  insertion. 
Count  six  words  to  the  line.  For  those 
unemployed,  not  to  exceed  60  words, 
two  insertions  FREE. 


An  Able  Enthusiastic 
Publisher 

experienced  in  the  weekly  and  daily 
field  wants  to  make  a  new  connection 
in  which  creative  work  will  tell.  His 
experience  covers  the  editorial  as  well 
as  the  business  side;  his  integrity  is 
unquestioned.  Is  getting  $75  per  week, 
in  New  York  city,  and  is  considering  a 
change  only  to  get  away  from  a  blind 
alley.  Being  married,  with  three  young 
children,  draft  status  is  satisfactory. 
On  a  publication  of  broad  liberal  news 
— that  plays  the  game  ably  and  fairly — 
he  will  be  “the  man  you  are  looking 
for”  to  hold  ground  won  and  to  win  more 
no  matter  what  the  odds.  Address  I. 
972,  care  Editor  and  Publisher. 


Business  Manager 

Mr.  Publisher:  Do  you  want  a  practi¬ 
cal  man  to  manage  your  paper,  who  can 
save  you  money,  develop  your  organi¬ 
zation,  and  at  the  same  time  handle 
your  help  in  such  a  manner  as  to  get 
a  maximum  of  production  out  of  a 
minimum  of  labor?  Nothing  in  your 
plant  should  be  wasted.  I  can  save  it. 
Now  employed,  but  want  to  make  a 
change  where  opportunity  is  greater. 
Know  both  ends  of  a  newspaper.  Ad¬ 
dress  I,  968,  care  of  Editor  and  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


Managing  Editor 

Thirty-one  years  Old,  eleven  years’  ex¬ 
perience,  thoroughly  acquainted  in  all 
department!?.  Experience  ranges  from 
small  towns  to  Chicago.  Three  years 
with  Associated  Press.  Married,  sober 
and  not  afraid  of  any  job.  Exempt  from 
draft  for  physical  reasons  which  have 
no  bearing  on  ability  in  civil  life.  If 
you  need  a  man  to  take  full  charge  of 
your  plant,  would  like  to  hear  from  you. 
Address  I,  974,  care  Editor  and  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


Advertising  Man 

A  capable,  convincing  salesman,  com¬ 
petent  to  manage  entire  department, 
available  now.  Married;  age  35;  in 
Class  4- A.  Address  I,  969,  care  Edi¬ 
tor  and  Publisher. 


Circulation  Manager 

Circulation  manager  with  years  of  ex¬ 
perience,  desires  position;  can  furnish 
best  of  references;  now  employed  by 
large  city  daily,  doing  special  road 
work.  Address  I,  970,  care  Editor  and 
Publisher. 


You  Need  a  Correspondent 

or  representative  in  the  growing  north¬ 
west.  I  am  the  man  you  want.  C.  W. 
Gross,  1027  Bellevue  Court,  Seattle. 


Circulation  Manager 

Experienced  in  large  and  small  cities, 
wants  to  make  a  change  at  once  and  is 
open  for  a  proposition  with  a  newspaper 
that  can  use  a  flrst-cla.ss  executive.  Ad¬ 
dress  I,  959,  care  Editor  and  Publisher. 


Advertising  Solicitor 

of  ability  wants  position  on  daily  or 
weekly  newspaper,  19  years’  experience; 
40  years  old,  not  liable  to  draft;  high¬ 
est  references.  Address  I,  971,  care  Edi¬ 
tor  and  Publisher. 


Managing  Editor 

Capable,  thoroughly  trained,  reliable 
newspaper  man,  now  employed,  desires 
change.  Open  for  managing  editor, 
telegraph  or  news  editor’s  desk.  Metro¬ 
politan  experience,  energy,  ability,  snap, 
and  judgment.  Above  mediocre  .stan¬ 
dard.  Salary  must  be  equal  to  quality 
of  service.  Address  I,  965,  care  Editor 
and  Publisher. 


HELP  WANTED 

Advertisements  under  this  classifica¬ 
tion,  twenty  cents  per  line.  Count  six 
words  to  the  line. 


Clerk  Wanted  ■ 

for  olflee  work,  circulation  department. 
New  York  newspaper.  Experience 
necessary,  either  bookkeeping,  tabulat¬ 
ing  accounts  and  news  dealers’  galley 
work.  Steady  position;  good  salary  for 
competent  employees.  Vacancies  due  to 
draft.  Box  I,  962,  care  Editor  and  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


FOR  SALE 

Advertisements  under  this  classifica¬ 
tion,  twenty  cents  per  line.  Count  six 
words  to  the  line. 


For  Sale 

Itepuhlican  weekly.  Industrial  town, 
five  thousand.  Linotype.  Well  equip¬ 
ped  job  plant.  Bargain  quick  buyer. 
Editor  overseas.  Citizen-Herald,  Wal¬ 
den,  N.  Y.  Address  I,  973,  care  Editor 
and  Publisher.  ^ 

DUG  DEEP  TO  GET 
STANDARD  FORMS 

Author  of  A.  A.  A.  A.  Rate  Card  and 

Order  Blank  Explains  Use  and  Ad¬ 
vantages  of  His  Productions  for 
Advertising  Men 

The  following  article  was  written 
especially  for  Editor  &  Publisher  con¬ 
cerning  the  Standard  Rate  Card  and 
the  Standard  Order  Form,  which  were 
adopted  by  the  A.  A.  A.  A.  convention. 
The  author  of  the  article  is  also  the 
author  of  the  rate  card  and  order  form. 

By  Newcomb  Cleveland. 

The  rate  cards  now  in  general  use 
are  of  all  shapes  and  sizes,  and  the  in¬ 
formation  on  them  is  not  arranged  on 
any  general  plan.  In  order  to  get 
specific  facts  it  is  necessary  to  search 
all  through  the  cards.  This  Involves  a 
considerable  loss  of  time — in  the  aggre¬ 
gate,  an  enormous  loss  of  time. 

*  In  a  general  advertising  agency  of 
considerable  size  the  cards  are  In  fre¬ 
quent  use  by  numerous  workers  in  the 
various  departments.  It  is  obvious  that 
if  any  classification  scheme  can  be  de¬ 
vised  that  will  be  adapted  to  the  re¬ 
quirements  of  the  publications,  and  at 
the  same  time  will  exhibit  the  data  in 
a  form  easy  for  the  workers,  it  will  be 
of  great  advantage  to  all  concerned. 

The  Standard  Rate  Card  classification 
scheme  was  prepared  after  a  study  of 
actual  cards  of  fifty  representative 
publications,  twenty-five  daily  newspa¬ 
pers,  five  agricultural  papers,  five 
technical  periodicals,  and  fifteen  gen¬ 
eral  mediums.  It  provides  a  place  for 
all  the  Information  on  these  fifty  cards, 
which  may  be  considered  as  illustrative 
of  average  requirements. 

The  cards  are  6x3H  inches,  single  or 
multiple  as  required,  with  seven  sec¬ 
tions  and  thirty-five  sub-heads. 

“Directions”  for  publishers,  who  may 
wi.sh  to  prepare  a  Standard  Rate  Card, 
have  been  provided.  ’They  are  In  mi¬ 
nute  detail  and  will  enable  any  pub¬ 
lisher  to  prepare  a  card  in  standard 
form. 

The  cards  arc  of  such  a  size  that  they 
can  be  kept  in  standard-size  cabinets 
of  any  filing-cabinet  manufacturer. 

The  new  rate  cards  are  for  working 
purposes  primarily.  It  is  better  that 


particularly  Interested  in  making  up 
lists. 

The  advantages  of  the  new  style  card 
from  the  publisher’s  standpoint  are 
that  it  will  facilitate  business  transac¬ 
tions  between  his  office  and  the  agen¬ 
cies.  It  will  make  them  easy  instead 
of  hard.  It  will  put  information  in  re¬ 
gard  to  his  paper  in  the  hands  of  the 
agency  in  a  form  in  which  it  can  be 
readily  found  and  used.  This  is  mani¬ 
festly  to  his  advantage. 

It  is  hoped  that  publishers  generally 
will  cooperate  with  the  agencies  by 
supplying  their  rate  card  rearranged 
and  printed  in  the  standard  form  as 
soon  as  possible. 

Specimens  of  the  rate  cards  and  a 
copy  of  the  Direction  Sheet  may  be  ob¬ 
tained  by  applying  to  James  O’Shaugh- 
nessy,  executive  secretary,  American 
Aa-sociation  of  Advertising  Agencies, 
Metropolitan  Tower,  New  York. 

Standard  Order  Form 
The  universal  order  form  blank  was 
prepared  after  a  study  of  the  contract 
blanks  and  order  sheets  of  eighty-eight 
of  the  principal  advertising  agencies. 
It  is  adapted  to  the  requirements  of 
these  various  agencies,  and  probably 
of  any  agency. 

The  blank  can  be  used  for  complete 
orders,  including  rate  and  schedule,  or 
for  “open  space”  orders  for  a  given 
amount  of  space  to  be  used  within  one 
year,  or  for  so-called  "Insertion  orders.” 

The  advantages  of  the  blank  to  the 
publisher  are  that  it  is  easily  identified. 
He  knows  what  it  is  when  he  gets  it. 
It  Is  not  nece.ssary  to  read  all  the  fine 
type  on  the  back  of  the  individual  or¬ 
ders,  as  the  conditions  on  the  back  are 
the  same  for  all  the  blanks.  The  con¬ 
ditions  are  only  those  which  are  gen¬ 
erally  accepted  in  the  business,  and 
they  are  printed  in  good  readable  type. 

The  blank  was  approved  at  the  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  Association,  subject  to  final 
decision  as  to  the  details,  by  the  com¬ 
mittee.  It  is  not  yet  ready  for  general 
u.se,  but  iirobably  will  be  in  a  short 
time. 

This  blank  represents  a  step  In  the 
direction  of  standardization  of  the  rela¬ 
tions  between  adv'ertislng  agencies  and 
publishers,  and  is  intended  to  be  for 
mutual  benefit.  The  general  idea  is  to 
eliminate  waste  labor  and  facilitate 
dealings  between  the  agencies  and  the 
publisher!?. 

A  parallel  to  the  Standard  Order 
Form  for  advertising  agencies  is  the 
Standard  Fire  Insurance  Policy.  In 
New  York  State  at  least  the  printed 
part  of  all  fire  Insurance  policies  must 
be  absolutely  identical.  Freight  and  ex¬ 
press  receipts  also  are  of  uniform 
wording. 

There  is  no  reason  why  some  uni¬ 
form  wording  .should  not  be  in  general 
use  for  the  printed  part  of  adverti.sin 
orders.  The  general  adoption  of  such 
a  blank  would  simplify  orders  and  con- 
tract.s,  reduce  the  amount  of  correspon¬ 
dence  necessary,  and  save  a  great  deal 
of  time  and  labor  all  around,  particu¬ 
larly  In  the  offices  of  publishers. 


New  Field  for  Firtion  Writers 
Charles  R.  Barne.s,  editor  of  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Public  Education.  American 
Red  Cro.s.s,  .says  that  many  editors  are 
asking  for  fiction  stories  hearing  on  the 
problem  of  the  war  cripple.  He  believes 
that  there  is  developing  a  lively  mar¬ 
ket  for  fiction  of  this  character. 


$100,000  for  Investment 

in  a  daily  newspaper  property  located 
near  New  York  City.  Offering  must 
interest  a  practical  newspaper  pub¬ 
lisher.  Proposition  R.  P. 

Charles  M.  Palmer 

Newspaper  Properties 
225  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 


CONSOLIDATION 

is  the  recognized  route  to  large  returns  in 
nearly  every  line  of  commercial  industry. 

We  believe  that  publishing  properties 
offer  ot.e  of  the  most  attractive  of  alt  the 
fields  for  merger  and  consolidation. 

We  have  a  record  of  results  in  this 
difficult  work  that  you  should  investigate. 

HARWELL  &  CANNON 

Newspaper  and  Magazine  Properties 
TIMES  BUILDING  NEW  YORK 


Readers  Decide 

— The  HABIT  of  appreciation 
shows  in  circulation  gains. 

Get  the  features  that  have 
WON  the  biggest  audience. 

Lei  US  tend  you  samples  of  our  eol- 
ored  comics,  daily  end  Suuday 
pages  tn  block  and  colors. 

Newspaper  Feature  Service 

If.  KOENIGSBERG,  Manager 
S7  WBST  SpTK  ST.,  NbW  YoIB 


The  True  News 

—FIRST— 

A  Iwa  ys-Accurately 

Intemational  News  Service 

World  Bldg.  New  York 

FOR  SALE 

Three  Hoc  Matrix  Rolling 
Alachincs  in  good  condition 
and  can  be  shipped  at  once. 
Send  for  prices. 

WALTER  SCOTT  &  COMPANY 

PLAINFIELD,  NEW  JERSEY 
1457  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK 


We  can  increase  your  business — ^you 
want  it  increased. 

You  have  thought  of  press  clippings 
yourself.  But  let  us  tell  you  how  press 
clipping  can  be  made  a  business- 
builder  for  you. 

BURRELLE 

145  Lafayette  St.,  New  York  City, 
Established  a  Quarter  of  a  Century. 
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Advertising  News  in  New  Quarters 
Advertising  News,  of  New  York,  has 
changed  its  address  from  117  East  24th 
Street  to  131st  East  23d  Street. 


You  Ml'ST  I’se  the 

LOS  ANGELES 

EXAMINER 

'tm  cover  the  GSLAT  SOUTHWEiiT 
Sonde?  Clrouletioo  1  Cfl  AAQ 

MORE  THAV 

Member  -4 .  B.  C. 


U.  S.  P.  O.  REPORT 

For  the  period  ending  Oct.  1,  1918 

The  New  Orleans  Item 

Daily  . 70.964 

Sunday  . 90,242 

.Average  . 73,703 

Foreign  repretentativei 
THE  JOHN  BUDD  COMPAST 
N<»w  York  rhi<'*tto  8t.  l«aU 


Canadian  Preu  Clippings 

The  problem  of  corerlng  the  Canadlao 
rioW  U  answered  by  obtalalof  the  aerrifs 
of 

The  Dominion  Press 
Clipping?  Agency 

which  civee  the  rllppincs  on  ell  mittere  of 
Interest  to  70a.  piiDted  in  over  95  per  rent, 
of  tbr  Dewin)spert  and  pobUratlone  of 
CANADA. 

We  oorer  everj  foot  of  Canada  and  New- 
foundlahM  at  onr  bead  office. 

74  79  CHt’BCH  6T..  TOBONTO,  CAN. 

Price  of  aemce,  regnlar  presa  cIlpplDg 
rat« — special  rates  and  dlaconnU  to  Trada 
and  Nrwapapers. 


Sales  Facts 

Locate  the  weak  spots  in  your 
Boston  Sales  Campaign  and 
strengthen  them.  Others  are 
doing  it  We  will  help  you 
analyze  this  territory.  Write 
tlie 

.Herchandising  Scrrlce  Depart¬ 
ment  of  the 

Boston  Americani 


FOR  SALE 

A  Scott  Press  with  stereotype 
equipment ;  5  linotype  models,  2,  4 
and  S.  The  property  was  owned  by 
the  Lynn  News  Company,  recently 
taken  over  by  the  Lynn  Telegram. 
Also  Keystone' Type  Equipment  and 
many  fonts  of  the  latest  display  type, 
.^pply, 

LYNN  TELEGRAM-NEWS 

LYNN,  MASS. 


Hemstreet^s 

PRESS  CLIPPINGS 

Tenth  Avenue  at  45th  Street 
New  York 
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TIPS  FOR  THE  AD 
MANAGER 


MacMartin  Advektisino  Agency,  Min¬ 
neapolis.  Again  placing  orders  with 
some  large  city  new.spapers  for  the 
Creamette  Company,  “Creamettes” 
Macaroni,  Minneapolis. 

M.ujjory,  Mitchei-l  &  Faust,  Chicago. 
Making  30,000-line  contracts  for  Ar¬ 
mour  Company,  Armour’s  Products, 
Chicago,  with  nerwspapers  in  cities 
where  they  maintain  branches. 

Morse  International  Agency,  New 
York.  Again  renewing  some  of  their 
newspaper  contracts  where  they  have 
expired  for  B.  F.  Allen  Company, 
“Beecham’s  Pills,"  New’  York. 

W.  A.  Patthison  Co.,  New  York. 
Again  placing  copy  with  newspapers  for 
Dr.  I.  W.  Lyon  &  Son,  Dr.  Lyon’s  Tooth 
Powder,  New  York. 

John  ().  Powers  ('o.MPANr  New  York, 
staking  contracts  with  some  New  York 
Slate  newspai>ers  for  Ward  &  Ward. 
Uaker.s,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Pristor  &  Cou.ier  Company,  Cincin¬ 
nati.  Again  renewing  their  contracts 
with  a  few  Western  newspapers  for 
Procter  &  Gamble  Products,  Cincinnati. 

KhbpieU)  AnvERTisiNG  Agency,  Ne»’ 
York.  Again  placing  copy  with  news- 
impers  generally  for  McKcs.son  &  Rob- 
bin.s.  Inc.,  "Cin-u-form”  Ixizenge,  New 
York. 

M.  Russell  Seeds  Company,  Indian- 
anolis.  Making  5.000-line  contracts 
with  .some  Southern  newspapers  foi 
Milks  Emulsion  Company,  Terre  Haute, 
Ind. 

Hlt.mon  W.  Stevens  Agency,  Boston 
Reported  to  t.»e  placing  orders  with 
ntwspaiKTs  gener.ally  for  Salada  Tea 
Company,  Boston. 

Peruna  Co.,  Periina  Medicine,  Co- 
lutnlius,  O.  Renewing  some  of  the 
new.spaper  contracts. 

Speiuiy  Ac  Hctchinson  Co.,  Trading 
Stamps,  New  York.  Again  placing  or- 
<iers  direct  with  Southern  and  West¬ 
ern  newspapers. 

RoGEits-BRirTT-BAKEK  Co.,  Cleveland. 
Placing  two  and  three-inch  copy  ton 
to  eighteen  times  with  Western  news- 
jiapers  for  Corega  Chemical  Co.,  Cleve¬ 
land.  Also  arranging  the  1919  advertis- 
ine-  of  C>hlo  Varni.sh  Co.,  Chl-Namel, 
Cleveland,  for  magazine  and  agricul¬ 
tural  puhlleatlons. 

Vanderhoop  &  Co.,  Chicago,  have  se- 
ciinsl  the  advertising  account  of  the 
I'lark  Products  Company,  Chicago,  Ill., 
•naniifacturers  of  “Metalgla.s.”  News- 
p.apers  in  the  Middle  West  will  be  used. 

Vandeuhook  Ac  Co.,  Chicago.  Will 
handle  advertising  for  Magic  Pain  Re¬ 
lieving  I,amp  Co..  Chicago. 

Will  place  orders  with  Middle  W'est- 
ern  new.spapers  for  Cark  Products  Co., 
“Metalgla.s,”  Metal  and  GIa.ss  Polish, 
Chicago. 

Mill  place  orders  with  new.spapers  in 
New  England,  Atlantic  Coast  State.s, 
Central  We.st,  and  the  Southern  States 
for  Barker  &  Mengel,  general  sales 
agents  for  “Tape  Bluing,"  Chicago. 

Epwin  Bird  Wii,soN,  New  York.  Re- 
jKirted  will  make  up  list  of  new.spapers 
during  December  for  Bankers’  Trust 
Co.,  “A.  B.  A.”  Travelers  Cheques, 
New  York. 

Wood,  Putnam  &  Wood  Co.,  Boston. 
Placing  orders  with  some  New  York 
city  new.spapers  for  Pro.spoct  Sales  Co., 
Knitting  Yams,  New  York. 


W.  L.  Douglas  Shoe  Co.,  Brockton, 
Mass.  Reported  will  make  up  a  list  of 
newspapers  during  December. 

Colun  Armstrong,  New  York.  Mak¬ 
ing  contracts  with  .some  Western  news¬ 
papers  for  Scholl  Manufacturing  Com¬ 
pany,  Arch-  Supporters,  New  York. 

Gejorce  Batten  Company,  New  York. 
Reported  will  make  up  a  list  during 
Iiecember  for  Walter  Janvier,  Inc., 
"Pears  Soap,”  New  York. 

Chesman.  Nbuson  &  Company,  St. 
1/Ouis,  Mo.  Renewing  their  newspaper 
contracts  for  Marmola  Company,  Medi¬ 
cal,  Detroit. 

Farrar  Advertising  Company,  Pitts¬ 
burgh.  Reported  as  having  had  adver¬ 
tising  of  Moore  &  Ross  Milk  Company, 
Ice  Cream  and  Milk,  Columbus,  O., 
transferred  to  it. 

Charles  H.  Fuller  Company,  Chicago. 
Making  contracts  with  some  Western 
newspapers  for  JjB  Meda  Manufactur¬ 
ing  Company,  Chicago. 

Gardiner,  Atkinson  &  Wells,  New 
York.  Reported  will  shortly  place  or¬ 
ders  with  New  York  State  newspapers 
for  New  York  State  Democratic  Com¬ 
mittee,  New’  York. 

Husband  &  Thomas,  Chicago.  Again 
placing  orders  w’lth  some  large  city 
newspapers  for  American  Tobacco  Com¬ 
pany,  “Pall  Mall  Cigarettes,”  New  York. 

Wyub  B.  Jones  ADvnmsiNo  Agency, 
Binghamton,  N.  Y.  Advertising  of  Dr. 
D.  A.  Williams,  Medical,  East  Hampton, 
Conn.,  transferred  to  above  agency. 

H.  E.  Lbsan  Advertising  Agency,  New 
York.  Again  placing  orders  with  some 
Ohio  newspapers  for  New  York  Central 
Railroad  Company,  New  York. 

Lord  &  Thomas,  Chicago.  Again 
making  contracts  with  newspapers  in 
selected  sections  for  Bauer  &  Black, 
Blue  Jay  Com ’Plasters,  Chicago. 

Vandfsihoof  &  Company,  Chicago. 
Have  .secured  the  advertising  account 
of  Barker  &  Mengel,  Chicago,  general 
sales  agents  for  “Tape  Bluing.”  News¬ 
papers  in  the  New  England  and  At¬ 
lantic  Coast  State.s,  the  Central  West, 
and  the  Southern  States  will  be  u.sed. 

The  Russell  M.  Seeds  Co..  Indianap¬ 
olis.  Making  contracts  for  five-inch 
•  copy  for  Milk’s  Enaulsion  in  daily  pv 
pers  throughout  the  country;  handling 
a  line  of  advertising  for  Don  Sung,  a 
poultry  remedy,  for  the  Burrell-Dugger 
Company,  Indianapolis,  In  country  pa¬ 
pers;  sending  out  new  copy  for  winter 
advertising  for  Appella,  a  fruit  drink. 

Ruthrauff  &  Ryan,  New  York. 
Places  adverli.sing  for  Independent  Cor¬ 
poration,  Bu.sino.ss  Education,  New 
York. 

Frank  Seaman  Company,  New  York. 
Reported  to  be  again  sending  out  orders 
to  new.spaper  for  Liggett  &  (Meyers 
Tobacco  Company,  “Fatima  Cigarettes,” 
St  Ixiuis.  Again  placing  contracts 
W’lth  new’spapers  generally  for  Runkel 
Bros.,  “Runkel’s  Cocoa,”  New  York. 

Tract-Parry  Company,  Philadelphia. 
Reported  will  make  up  lists  during  De¬ 
cember.  using  some  newspapers,  for  A. 
Theo.  Abbott  &  Company,  “Kapock” 
Fabric.s,  Philadelphia. 

W1LLIA.M8  &  Cunnyngham,  New  York. 
Again  placing  copy  with  newspapers 
generally  for  American  Tobacco  Com¬ 
pany,  "Lucky  Strike  Cigarettes,”  New 
Vork. 


.lohn  W.  Hunter,  of  the  New  York 
Glolie’s  advertising  staff,  has  Just  re¬ 
turned  from  a  brief  vacation,  the  first 
he  has  taken  since  1914. 


George  French  Quits  Advertising  News 
George  French,  for  the  last  two  years 
editor  of  Advertising  News,  of  New 
York,  resigned  last  Saturday  to  take  up 
independent  work.  No  successor  has 
been  appointed. 


COLLIN  ARMSTRONG.  INC.. 
Advertising  and  Sales  Service. 
1457  Broadway,  New  York. 

FRANK.  ALBERT  ft  CO.. 

26-28  Beaver  St,  New  York. 
TeL  Broad  3831. 


HOWLAND.  H.  S.,  ADV. 
AGENCY,  INC, 

20  Broad  St,  New  York. 
TeL  Rector  2573 


Publishers’  Representative 

O’FLAHERTY’S  NEW  YORK 
SUBURBAN  LIST 
225  W.  39th  St.,  New  York 
Tel.  Bryant  6875 


Our  records  for  this  week  show 
FOUR  CANADIAN  ORDERS 

in  one  day — and  calling  for 
Five  Different  Features 

How  about  some  of 
those  nearer  home? 

The  International  Syndicate 
Features  for  Newspapers 
Est’d  1899  BALTIMORE,  MD. 


The  McClure  Newspaper  Syndicate 
Fealun*  Include 

Dallr  Comics,  Foor-color  Comic  Mats  ssd 
Supplements,  Fsshion  and  Boosehold  S«r- 
Tices,  War,  DetecUre  and  Oeneral  Fiction 
Serials,  Daily  Short  Stories,  Children’s  Bed¬ 
time  Stories, 

and  Numerous  Timely  Star  Featmes  Such  as 
Brand  Whitlock’s  Story  of  Belsloai,  Baldar- 
ston'B  War  Articles,  “With  Oar  Boys  In 
France,”  by  Henry  J.  Allen,  and  a  Timely 
Weekly  Humor  Series  by  Jobs  Kendrick 
Bantt. 

Send  /or  Our  Utt  »/  Bgrvtceg  end  Frloe 
For  Your  Torritory. 

The  McClure  Newspaper  Symficale 
120  West  32nd  Street,  New  York  City 


TODAY’S 

HOUSEWIFE 

One  of  the  necessary  magazines 
in  the  present  crisis  in  world  af¬ 
fairs — A  National  Authority  on 
better  home  making. 

GEORGE  A.  McClellan 
President 


Pittaburg  Siapatrb 

solicits  your  business  on  the  basis 
of  genuine  and  established  merit 

WALLACE  G.  BROOKE 
Brunswick  BuildinB,  New  York 

THE  PORD-PARSONS  CO., 

Peoples  Gas  Buildinf,  Chicago 

H.  C.  ROOK 

Real  Estate  Trust  Building,  Philadelpbis 
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OHIO  FIRST 


Latin  America  is  turning  to  the 
United  States  for  products  of  every  con¬ 
ceivable  description,  especially  interior  fur¬ 
nishings  for  homes,  including  bathroom  accessories, 
musical  instruments,  automobiles  and  score  upon  score  of 
other  essential  things  which  O  hio  manufacturers  have  so  long 
excelled  in  producing. 

In  a  little  while  now,  all  depleted  Europe  will  follow  through  necessi¬ 
ty  the  lead  of  the  great  countries  below  the  equator,  and  then  the 
United  States  will  become  the  dominating  mart  of  the  whole  world. 

The  first  American  Manufacturer  who  recognizes  this  fact,  and  acknowl¬ 
edges  his  recognition  by  ADVERTISING,  will  be  first  to  establish  a  lasting 
trade  and  reap  a  corresponding  reward. 

And  again,  the  American  Manufacturer  who  advertises  in  OHIO  NEWSPAPERS 
for  OHIO  TRADE,  will  pave  the  way  for  TRADE  IN  ALL  PARTS  OF  THE 
WORLD,  as  OHIO  NEWSPAPERS  NOT  ONLY  GO  REGULARLY  INTO  OHIO 
HOMES,  BUT  THEY  GO  TO  CAMPS  BEYOND  THE  SEA  WHERE  THEY  ARE 
READ  AND  RE-READ  WITH  AVIDITY  BY  TENS  OF  THOUSANDS  WHO  ARE 
THINKING  OF  BEGINNING  LIFE  ANEW. 

For  Ohio  Trade  Use  Ohio  Newspapers.  Don't  IV ait  For 
Your  Competitor  to  Blaze  The  Trails  Blaze  It  Yourself! 


Akron  Times  . 

Athens  Daily  MessciiKt'r-  • . 

C'anton  News  . 

C'anton  News  . 

Chilllcothe  News-Advertiser 
Cincinnati  Knqiiirer,  50...! 


Cleveland  I’Iniii  IK'aler. 


Idnia  Dally 


Newark  Anierie^in-Tribune . 


SpriiiKfleltl  News 


/anesville 


Circulation. 

2,500 

lines. 
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.27 

..(E) 

81,656 

.115 

.105 

..(S) 

71,164 

.115 

.105 

tl  (M) 
il  (S) 
..(E) 

'  .54,195 

.10 

.09 

36,652 

.0.55 

.055 

..(S) 

28,216 

.035 

.035 

E&S) 

11,710 

.0265 

.0207 

M&.S) 

10,008 

.0143 

.0143 

..(E) 

9,664 

.02 

.02 

..(E) 

6,380 

.0128 

.0128 

..(E) 

4,010 

.0115 

.0115 

..(E) 

11,818 

.02 

.02 

E&S) 

13,.5.'>0 

.025 

.025 

..(E) 

57,876 

.13 

.11 

..(E) 

21,735 

.05 

.05 

..(E) 

23,685 

.05 

.05 

.  .(S) 

19,065 

.05 

.05 

..(E) 

11,809 

.02 

.02 

A.  11.  C.  .statement,  average  IK  months,  (‘iidiiif;  April  1,  191K. 
tlovemnient  statements  October  1,  1918. 
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Editor  Publisher  for  November  2,  1918 


The  New  York  Globe 


Largest  quantity  of  “money  to-buy”  circulation  among  the  metropolitan 


evening  newspapers. 


!  Offers  the  national  advertiser  results  far  out 
of  the  ordinary — a  circulation  intensified  in 
reader  interest  in  advertising,  and  yet  entirely 
free  from  objectionable  copy. 


The  Globe  carries  more  advertising  from  New  York’s  sixteen  leading 
retail  shops  than  any  other  newspaper. 


The  Globe  doesn’t  make  this  statement  as  a 
boast,  but  as  proof  that  all  these  retail  shops 
get  results.  Their  advertising  brings  woman 
reader  interest  and  constitutes  the  greatest 
news  value  to  thousands  of  women  with 
money  to  spend. 


The  Globe  is  nearly  125  years  old,  but  stronger  and  more  vigorous  than 

at  any  time  in  its  history. 


Now  Over  The  New  York  Globe  Member 

190,000  A.B.C. 
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